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Receipts of Idaho and Oregon 
Lambs at Denver 


FOR JUNE AND JULY, 1925, WERE 120.638 HEAD, AN INCREASE OF 
300 PER CENT OVER THE SAME PERIOD IN 1924 


Practically without exception, new shippers were well pleased with the 
sales at Denver, the ready market for one car or a train load, fills, selling 
facilities, and other equipment. They generally found their lambs netting 
25 cents per head more than if marketed at other points. 


FOR THE YEAR TO DATE, ENDING AUGUST Ist, 
DENVER HAS RECEIVED 955,302 SHEEP 


AN INCREASE OF 43 PER CENT OVER THE 666,743 HEAD RECEIVED 
DURING THE SAME PERIOD IN 1924 


Prices generally during the year have been better than in 1924, even though 
more sheep have been marketed. These high prices are due in no small 
measure to the larger numbers marketed at Denver and the more efficient 
distribution obtained. Lambs, purchased by the packers at Denver and not 
slaughtered there, have, during the past season, found their way to 14 differ- 
ent points, for slaughtering. Had they not been marketed at Denver, they 
would have been received at two or three other markets, 


WITH RESULTING GLUTS AND LOWER PRICES 


REMEMBER DENVER IS THE LARGEST FEEDER 
SHEEP MARKET IN THE WORLD 
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Mount Haggin Hampshires 





In 1924 at the National Sale topped and made record for all 
National Ram Sales in range pens of 25 yearling Hampshire 
rams. 


Our pen of twenty-five Range Ram Lambs topped the 1924 
ram lamb lois. 


Our pens of 25 range rams, both yearlings and lambs, have 
been topping the National Sale for years. 


We have two thousand rams for sale this season, sired by the 
best blood from the best flocks in England. Many of the sires 
are champions and noted winners, and the sires of many prize- 


winning sheep in the great English shows. 


Stud Rams---Lots or Carloads 


Rams can be purchased at Anaconda, Montana; at National 
Ram Sale; at Montana, Utah, Wyoming and Washington State 
Fairs. 





Mount Haggin Land and Live Stock Company 


Successors to Selway & Gardiner 





Anaconda, Montana 
H. C. GARDINER, Pres. and Manager 
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A Mount Haggin Stud Ram 














Blendworth Herriad 


Champion of the Royal England as Shearling 1922. His sire, Goldmine, was champion of Royal as 
Shearling 1920. The breeder of this ram and his sire, James Goldsmith, again in 1925 with the same 
blood lines won champion at the Royal at Chester, first on shearling ram, and first on ram lamb. 


In 1924 Blendworth Herriad’s sons were second and third at the Royal. Blendworth Herriad sired 
4 of 8 lambs in champion pen of ram lambs Salisbury (See cut) 1923. 








Champion Pen Salisbury in 1922 


We have over 300 outstanding lambs and yearlings sired by Blendworth Herriad. 
Twenty-six great imported rams in ‘service. 
Our sheep excel in Hampshire Quality, Mutton Type, Bone and Fleece. 


Mount Haggin Land and Livestock Company 


(Successor to Selway & Gardiner) 
H. C. GARDINER, President and Manager 
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FOR SALE 


2000 HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


Lambs, Yearlings and Two's 
— 800 Yearling and Two-year-old 


Rambouillet Rams 


Few Romney-Rambouillet Crosses, Columbias and Panamas. 











1000 Registered Hampshire Ewes 
The Best of the Breed 


700 Purebred and Registered Hampshire 
Ewe Lambs 


All of the above sheep are rugged, big boned, extremely well 
bred Idaho’s showing a lot of flesh and quality. 


Prices are right. Phone, wire or write. 


OD. E. CRU TCHER, Boise, Idaho 


IDANHA HOTEL 
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Dispersal Sale of My Registered Flock of 


Hampshire Down Ewes, consisting of 


200 YEARLING EWES. 

150 TWO YEARS OLD. 

150 THREE YEARS OLD. 

200 FOUR AND FIVE YEARS OLD. 
250 EWE LAMBS 


Within the last few days acknowledged expert judges of Hampshires have 
pronounced this flock “One of the Best.” 


The ewes are low down, heavy boned, and well wooled. Imported sires have 
been extensively used. Their increase have topped the ram sales in the stud and 
range division. 

I prefer to sell as “A Whole,” but if I cannot, shall be pleased to help my old 
customers in their selections, and will sell in lots to suit them. 


When founding a flock 
the Cheapest. 


ROBERT BLASTOCK, Filer, Idaho 


or adding to it—it is well to remember The Best Are 





America’s top ram for year 1924. Sold 
to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. 
The product of RIDGECREST FARM, 
Soda Springs, Idaho. 

H. L. FINCH, Owner 














HAMPSHIRE RAMS FOR SALE 


FOUR HUNDRED PURE BRED YEARLING HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
Bred and raised on the range, especially adapted for range service. 
They will be priced to sell 








For particulars, call on or address 


J. E. MORSE, Dillon, Montana 
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HAMPSHIRES 
J. NEBEKER & SON :: STOCKTON, UTAH 


Offer For This Season: 





A choice lot of Yearling Rams 
and Ram Lambs 





Suitable for service this season 
Singly or in carlots 


Also, a limited number of 
Ewes and Ewe Lambs 








All Registered 








Commodore 


HAMPSHIRES 


At the National Ram Sale We Will 
Sell 


SUPERB A644, 


We had reserved this yearling 
ram to head our 1925 show flock 
but are putting him in the sale at 
the request of several breeders who 
have seen him this summer. He is 
from an imported ewe, bred while 
in quarantine to our imported sire 
Norton Twilight. 

4 Yearling 
Dam). 

These are all from imported Pend- 

ley Manor ewes, and by outstand- 

ing English sires. One of them was 
first ram lamb at the Pacific Inter- 
national, and second ram lamb _ in 
breeder’s class at Chicago Interna- 
tional. Two of them were in the pen 
of five ram lambs winning trophies at 
Chicago and Portland. 


6 Sons of Commodore. 


THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 
MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner, 
Wendell, Idaho. 


Rams (Imported in 
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FOR SALE 100 head of Yearling Hampshire Rams. About 400 early Ram Lambs. 
Also, 100 head Registered Ewes. 


CHAS. HOWLAND — Cambridge, Idaho 








Sheepmen — Take Notice! 
1000 Head Hampshire Bucks mostly 


three and four years old. 


In excellent condition and of Al quality. 








60 Yearling Registered Rams For particulars, write or phone. 
J. J. CRANER, Corinne, Utah 
IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, C. L. WEEKS 
—— ee TE : BOISE, IDAHO 
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HAMPSHIRES—Registered or Pure Bred 


The result of over 20 years of intensive and careful breeding— Rams or Ewes in any quantity 


CROSSBREDS—Lincoln-Rambouillets 


Crossbred wools have come back. A splendid mutton-wool combination. 


RAMBOUILLETS—A superior lot to sell 
at a very low figure 


Our stuff is bred for SERVICE, and NOT FOR SHOW 








Two Thousand Merino-Hampshire Grade Yearling Ewes for Delivery by November Ist, or earlier. Will 
Breed to Rams to Suit Purchaser at $12.00 Per Head 


WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY  ~-- Spencer, Idaho 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 
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MONTANA RAMBOUILLETS 


RANGE RAMS 


Size, Wool and Constitution 


For twenty-five years we have been raising rams with 
a definite object in view—a large sheep, carrying a long 
staple of wool and with a hardy constitution. This con- 
tinuous working towards a definite goal has developed 
a type that can be depended upon to reproduce. 


Lots of Any Size. Your Inspection Solicited. 


WILLIAMS & PAULY $2 Deer Lodge, Montana 


























MONTANA RAMBOUILLETS 


REGISTERED AND PUREBRED 











Our foundation flock of registered ewes was purchased from the 
famous John H. Seely & Sons Co. flock of Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
We have bred to rams from many noted breeders throughout 
Utah, Wyoming and Montana. Our location is an ideal country 


for bucks; it gives them splendid opportunity to grow out well 
the first year. 


Come and Look at Our Offerings for This Year, or Write Us for Particulars. 


O. A. SCHULZ & SON, Sheridan, Montana 


(MADISON COUNTY) 




















- 
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RAMBOUILLET 
RANGE RAMS 


Oregon feed conditions have veen ideal this season and our rams 
have made excellent growth. They are in prime condition and will meet 
the approval of any grower who values size, with the ability to produce a 
quality fleece of acceptable weight. 











For the convenience of our customers we have choice yearling Rams 
located at EVANSTON, Wyoming, on the range of Adams & Sellers and at 
MEDICINE BOW, Wyoming, on the Fred Richard’s range on the Casper 
Road. The sale of these rams is in the hands of our agent Roy Moore, 
whose address is Evanston or Rock Springs. He will be glad to show them at 
any time. 








We also have one lot of yearlings and one lot of two-year-old Rams 
located near ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO. These rams are in charge of Mr. 
F. E. Turner, Roswell. They are thoroughly acclimated and are choice in 
quality. 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON: 


We can fill orders in car lots or less from our headquarters ranch. 
Inspection solicited. Prices in reason. 


CROSS BRED BUCK LAMBS: 


We are entirely sold out on yearling or older cross bred Rams, but 
will have a good selection of Ram Lambs that we believe will give satisfac- 
tory service. These lambs are from Registered Lincoln Stud Rams and 
choice pure Rambouillet Ewes. 











CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
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DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 











1000 Pure Bred and Registered Rambouillet Rams 
Smooth, Large, Heavy Shearing 


From ewes that sheared 1214 pounds and rams that sheared 20 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 











Sire in Service—C. P. Raup, 616 


NOW OFFERING 


A few Top Yearling Rams. 20 Yearling 
Ewes. 60 Ewes, mixed ages. 


All ewes offered safely in lamb to 
sire shown above. 


CHANDLER P. RAUP, Springfield, Ohio 
R. D. 10 








MONTANA RAMBOUILLETS 


I will have the usual number of pure bred Ramboufllet Rams to offer for the 
1925 season. These are bred from a pure bred Delaine ewe foundation and regis- 
tered Rambouillet rams. They carry a very dense fleece and are large in size. 


I will also have a number of yearling and lamb rams bred from the same king 


of ewes and Lincoln registered rams. These are what you want if your wool is 
getting too short. 


C. R. TINTINGER, Canada Montana 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 


Secretary a 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 











POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





The blood and 
type of San Peter 
predominate in 
our flock. 





My offerings: 
425 Yearling Rams, all eligible to 
registration, and over half polled. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 














The CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 




















W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





Our foundation was 
laid by the use of 
sires selected from 
the best flocks of the 
United States and 
Europe. 








6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 SAN PETER 
years old. We are retaining only the best half of the ewes of our ram breeding flock. Our future of- 
Matched teams of Registered ferings will be smaller but of still higher quality than in the past. Our pensof 25 Rambouil- 
Percheron mares. let Range Rams Topped the Salt Lake Sale in four out of the last five years. 
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SEELY RAMBOUILLETS—BETTER THAN EVER 


NOW ON SALE 


1500 Registered and Pure- 
bred Ewes 














1000 Stud and Range Rams 


The blood that made Jericho wool famous 








RAM NO. 7800—SOLD FOR $6,200.00 


We have just made our 6th consignment to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Look at our sales record at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


JOHN H. SEELY & SONS CO., Mt. Pleasant, Utah 














: Mt.Pleasant Rambouillet F‘arm 


- At four recent National Ram Sales, we 
et have purchased the highest priced Stud Rams. 


mun We sold the highest priced Range Rams in 
1923 at the Sale. 


1925 
Choice Rams and Ewes 


Single or car lots 


STUD RAMS our SPECIALTY 











Have sold Japan the past 7 years. Two 
consignments in 1924. 








JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah. , ene 


Grand Champion 3 Successive Years State and County Fairs. His 
Pay Ue 7. @; Ban om0 Son was Grand Champion 1923-24 and sheared 54 Ibs. of wool, 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high dry, country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 
Hanford, Cal. 


BULLARD BROS. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep Woodland, California 
FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1875 





Having lost “Monarch” and 
“Ted”, stuff by them is 


limited. Our offerings are: 


sired 


250 two-year-old range rams. 

300 yearling range rams. 

100 head of yearling stud rams. 

75 yearling ewes. 

125 two, three and four-year-old 
ewes. 








Correspondence Solicited 





“Son of Ted” 


F. N. BULLARD, - Manager Sold L. 


N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 
1928, for $1000.00 


sasssseneeeez 











DELAINE MERINOS 


Merino sheep grow the most wool, are the hardiest and best rangers in the world 
The DELAINE is the Merino bred smooth or nearly so. They are good size, blocky 
built, thrifty growers and easily herded. Have long dense fleeces of fine fiber and 
crimp with oil enough to make it soft and silky. 

If you want to GROW MORE WOOL, with a longer staple and a denser fleece, cross 
your range ewes with Delaine-Merino Bucks. 

I have 200 large thrifty yearlings, in fine range condition, sired by rams that shear 
_ 30 to 32 pounds. Crossed on Open Wooled ewes will double your wool production. 
Others have done it. Why not you? 

Write for come 
you one or 


photos or 
a carload. 
FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio, 


and see, The Best Bunch of Bucks in Ohio. Will sell 








Day Farms Rambouillet Flock 


Is commanding nation-wide attention. It is composed of sheep possess- 
ing mutton form and Merino fleece. Sheep and wool experts have paid 
high tribute to the quality, uniformity and length and density of their 
fleeces. 

To produce this type of sheep, scientific methods have been employed 
in mating our ewes with rams very carefully selected from America’s 
leading flocks. We have done considerable line breeding. 

Witness our accomplishments at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 

Will have 175 choice range rams on sale at the Salt Lake Stock Yards 
after September 1, 1925. 


DAY FARMS COMPANY 


WILFORD. DAY, Manager PAROWAN, UTAH 


VEROUHUCUUOEEREUAUUOUEOEEEENE 


PEER RPO 





EDP TISS 




















Get a Subscriber for The National Wool Grower, $1.50 per year 
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Qo LU Rambouillet Rams ) =f 





Some of our 1924 Yearlings Photographed in Six Months’ Fleece 


WHAT THE WOOL TRADE SAY ABOUT L. U WOOL 


“The L. U. Sheep Company’s Clip is one of the best of its 


“We have always found the L. U. Clip of exceptionally good 
quality and would describe it as superior Merino wool, deep grade in this country. Fine in quality, silky and white in 
grown and sound staple, which has always given very sat- color and not carrying as much grease as most fine wool 
isfactory results in yarn or fabric.” clips.” 
—American Woolen Company. —Adams & Leland. 
‘The L. U. Clip is one of the best Merino Clips in the West, the wool being fine in quality, long in staple, and dense in 
We have known Mr. Dickie for a great many years and know that he has used the most painstaking care in the 


growth. 
breeding of his flocks, and feel assured that bucks from his herd should give a very excellent account of themselves.” 
—Jeremiah Williams & Co., Inc. 


Our Exclusive Specialty: Rams for Range Service—Bred and selected to produce the highest 
quality in the wool clip as shown by prices paid for the L U clip in recent years. 


THE L U SHEEP COMPANY, Dickie, Wyo. (Railroad Station, Thermopolis) 


DAVID DICKIE, President 




















RAMBOUILLET RANGE RAMS 


CARLOAD LOTS 














Our Rams are dropped in 
February, grazed on gramma 
grass, sagebrush, tumble weed 
and hoarhound, in a limestone 
country. Lambs come with 
strong limbs with enough lime 
in their bones to insure their 
getting up and walking quickly 
after birth. 


Rams will shear from 15 to 20 
pounds of white, long wool. 
Average weight of yearlings in 
June, 140 to 150 pounds. 


Our foundation flock of ewes 
was purchased from the noted 
Baldwin flock, Hay Creek, Ore- 
gon, some twenty years ago. 
We have bred to rams from 
most of the leading flocks from 
Ohio to California. 

Ram in cut is from W. D. Cand- 
land’s_ flock, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 











Interested parties can see rams at Valle, on branch line between Williams and Grand Canyon. For quick ans- 


wer, write or wire Williams, Arizona, summer months. 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


GRAND CANYON SHEEP CO.,  :-; WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 


zar-round address, 510 Luhrs Building, P. O. Box 1768. 

































The Quealy Sheep & Live Stock Company 


Of Cokeville, Wyoming 


Offers for Sale at the 1925 National Ram Sale 


at Salt Lake City, the following Registered Rambouillets 


TWO 2-YEAR-OLD STUD RAMS FOUR YEARLING STUD RAMS 
FORTY YEARLING RANGE RAMS TWELVE YEARLING STUD EWES 


These sheep were carefully selected for the following qualities: Quality, Density and Length of Staple, 
Type of Sheep, Constitution and Breeding Qualities. They are the tops of the Quealy-raised Rams and Ewes. 


We have in addition at our ranch at Cokeville, Wyoming, the following: 


200 Pure bred Rambouillet range rams, ages ranging from 2 to 5 years inclusive. 
400 Registered Yearling Rambouillet range rams. 
40 Registered Yearling Rambouillet breeding ewes. 
16 Registered 2-year-old Top Stud Ewes, with lambs sired by sons of Monarch. 
20 Registered 2 to 5-year-old breeding ewes. 


The Quealy Sheep & Live Stock Company, having disposed of their registered Rambouillet herds 
since the 1924 Ram sale, are now offering the American sheep breeders their last opportunity to secure 
Quealy-raised Rambouillets. 


For information and prices, write or wire 


Quealy Sheep & Live Stock Company :: Cokeville, Wyoming 































































































RAMBOUILLETS 


The show record of our flock proves it headquarters for the best blood of this great breed 
BRED BY KING BROS. CO. 1924 1924 BRED BY KING BROS. CO. 


American Royal International 


Ist and 2nd Aged Ram Ist and 4th 
Istand 3rd YearlingRam 2nd 
2ndand4th Ram Lamb 2nd 
Ist Pen Ram Lambs Ist 
Istand3rd EweLamb 2ndand4th 
2ndPen 3Ewe Lambs Ist 
Ist Flock 2nd 
Noaward Get of Sire Ist 
Champion Ram at both shows 


CORRIEDALES 


Our Corriedales bred from 
imported New Zealand and 
Champion Rambouillet Ram in 1924 at Interna- Australian stock produce the 
































- A 2 ° Champion Corriedale Ram at International (Chi- 
tional (Chicago), Royal (Kansas City) and Wyom- ideal range ewe for lamb cago), Royal (Kansas City), Wyoming and Colo- 


in d Colorado State Fai . i 
gan olorado State Fairs and wool production. rado State Fairs 1924. 


KING BROS. COMPANY $3 Laramie, Wyoming 
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MEET US AT 
THE SALT LAKE SALE 





LINCOLN RAMS—Our entries for the sale are REAL STUD prospects, with plenty 
of bone, quality, and constitution. Their fleeces are dense and uni- 
form. Don’t fail to see our stud and range rams sired by INTER- 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS. 


COTSWOLD RAMS—tThese are robust rams weighing from 225 to 300 pounds, with 
right conformation and excellent fleeces, that will bear inspection. 
Stud and range rams of first class type are our entries for the sale. 





ROMNEY RAMS—tThe patrons of this breed have obtained wonderful results. Their 
fleeces are light scouring, and run from quarter to three-eighths 
blood staple. Our entries are Studs with outstanding constitution. 


SUFFOLK RAMS—Last, but shall be first. The growing popularity of the Suffolk 


cannot be questioned, owing to their wonderful mutton qualities. 
Look our entries over and convince yourself. Ten studs out of a 
selection of fifty will go into the ring. 





Further information and photos may be obtained. We will arrive at Salt Lake, Union Stock Yards, 
about August 20th, with 200 yearling rams of the highest quality. Wire or write for prices. 


FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 


E. W. PATRICK, 
Cullen Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


J. H. PATRICK & SON, 
Ilderton, Ontario, 
Canada. 
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Why Live Animals and Dressed Meat 


Differ In Price 































Prices paid for livestock and prices paid for dressed meat are determined 
chiefly by two factors—the number of animals offered for sale and the consumer’s 
desire to buy meat. While both fluctuate periodically and even from day to day 
there is nevertheless a very definite relationship between them. 


When receipts of livestock are high, prices tend to be low and vice versa. 
Similarly demand for livestock is intimately bound up with demand for meat as 
expressed in the prices which consumers are willing to pay. When meat prices in- 
crease, livestock prices tend to increase and vice versa. 


Demand for meat, however, is such that wide differences exist between the 
prices paid for livestock on the hoof and prices paid by consumers for certain 
cuts. A steer is not all steak, a hog is not all ham and a lamb is not all chops. 
Every meat animal has numerous and weighty inedible parts and other edible 
parts which, while nutritious and palatable, are in poor demand. 


For instance; Out of a one thousand pound steer, about 350 pounds are in- 
edible. Extensive research and experimentation have made these parts valuable 
as by-products but as a group they bring less than the packer paid for the corres- 
ponding 350 pounds of live steer. 


Some 500 pounds consist of so-called “cheaper cuts” such as chuck, plate, 
brisket, liver, kidneys, etc. Some of these sell for more than others but as a group 
these parts just about carry their proportionate cost of the live animal. 


Only a relative smal] portion—150 pounds—consists of “choice cuts”—loin 
and ribs, from which come steaks and chops. 


The packer and likewise the retailer, would prefer to sell these choice cuts 
at less and the cheaper cuts at a little more but the only practical way to price 
the various cuts is according to the relative values placed upon them by the public 
as expressed in what they are willing to pay for what they want. 


Consequently, the steak, the ham and the chops being in great demand, must 
sell at prices high enough to offset any losses which may be incurred in hand- 
ling the rest of the animal from which these choice portions come. 
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Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 





Ewes and Economics: 

That the sheep will occupy a larger 
than at present in the animal 
husbandry of 
The old ewe’s 


place 
America is inevitable. 
dual role as a producer 
of food and clothing and the compar- 
atively rapid rate at which lambs are 
produced and made ready for market— 
all these are economic considerations 
which cannot fail to be recognized and 
applied in a larger way as our agricul- 
ture becomes better balanced and ad- 
justed to the filling of national require- 
ments from home production. 

Sheep Propaganda: 

There is no justification for any 
ballyhoo or propaganda in connection 
raising. The National and 
Departments of 


with sheep 
State Agriculture 
should content themselves with report- 
ing facts of existing and past condi- 
tions and leave farmers and stockmen 
to gauge the outlook for themselves. 
If a man is to start in the sheep busi- 
ness, either as a principal occupation 
or as a side line, he had better do so 
on his own judgment. He will have a 
lot to learn and there are few who can 
utilize the teaching of the experiences 
and mistakes of others. 

The sheep business is no more se- 
cure than any other branch of our agri- 
culture against serious fluctuations in 
prices. In fact, it is peculiarly subject 
to inexplicable developments in the 
The uncer- 
tainty of governmental policy toward 


wool side of the business. 
admission of cheaply grown foreign 
wools, the whims of fashion, and the 
whirligig wool market,—these sternly 
try the steadfastness of the wool 
grower and frequently have wrecked 
many competent ones having insuf- 
ficient anchorage to hold them through 
the gales. 

Most of such increase in sheep num- 


bers as the United States may come 


into in the future will necessarily be 
found upon the cultivated farms. The 
development should be gradual. New 
owners of sheep have much to learn 
and often are misled by the results of 
the first season or two. Later years 
bring the problems of parasitic infec- 
tion and other matters of health, to- 
gether with unforeseen turns of the 
markets which bring rude awakening 
from dreams of the golden fleece, the 
golden hoof, and large checks from 
weeds and waste and little labor. 

Future of the Range Sheep Man: 

It does not seem likely that increased 
farm production of lambs and wool will 
seriously or permanently affect the 
range industry. A number of large 
lamb crops would overtax the present 
demand and outlet. A price reduction, 
if carried to the consumer, would give 
lamb a wider popularity and establish 
a broader demand for the future. But 
it would mean at least a temporary 
lowering of lamb values. 

For a very long time the range 
flocks will continue to be this coun- 
try’s most dependable source of sup- 
plies of sheep products. The western 
grazing areas provide conditions most 
favorable to ovine health, and have no 
value unless their growth is grazed 
by live stock. The range sheepman is 
exclusively a sheepman and does not 
and cannot consider going out of the 
business when seasons or markets are 
disappointing. Almost invariably he 
goes on producing until liquidation is 
forced upon him or conditions improve. 
Improving the Range Business: 

Owners of range flocks have made 
unusual improvement in the breeding 
of their sheep and the management of 
their affairs. The necessary continua- 
tion of progress calls for still better 
breeding, better marketing methods, 
and better management of the ranges. 
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The material upon which the bands 
feed is the foundation of the business, 
and no effort exerted farther up the 
line can overcome the effects of wrong 
practices in the use of the range. 
The range stockman who owns all of 
his grazing land is the rare exception. 
The large majority lease private lands, 
obtain forest permits, or use the pub- 
lic domain during a considerable part of 
each year. The inefficiency which is 
unavoidable under such a system at- 
taches to, and affects the business as a 
whole. The range owner is not free 
from the effects of a system which 
keeps his associates continually sub- 
ject to attacks of inflation, and spas- 
modic marketing and re-stocking. 


Need of Range Control: 


Without actual control of his range, 
the stock owner is unable to protect 
or build up the stand of forage and is 
not justified in following the methods 
of use that are most efficient and eco- 
nomical in the long run. 

The kind of control that comes 
through ownership is the most desir- 
able. In such matters a slower im- 
“provement through private enterprise 
is preferable to enforced obedience to 
rules imposed by authority-clad offic- 
ials, no matter how sound those rules 
may be in themselves. 


At present, the principal owner of 
grazing lands, the Federal govern- 
ment, gives no evidence of consenting 
to the passing of its property, at actual 
value, into the ownership of those who 
can make the best use of it. But there 
is an opportunity to improve and to 
clear up the existing unsatisfactory 
conditions surrounding the grazing of 
live stock upon 
lands. If the 
is legalized 
will promote 


government-owned 
lands 
under a_ plan that 
the kind of control 
by users that is necessary to truly ef- 
ficient conservation and use of the for- 
age, such a plan will necessarily be 
followed by the states, railroads and 
other interests and persons now hold- 
ing large bodies of lands useful only 
for grazing. Such a change would 
bring a new era of _ security 
and progress in the western live-stock 


use of these 








and agricultural industries and would 
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solve many problems which are the re- 
sult of absence of any expressed na- 
tional policy concerning vast resources 
located within the boundaries of sup- 
posedly sovereign states. 


What Should Be Done? 


The coming six months offer to the 
West an opportunity to obtain a defi- 
nition of the permanent policy of the 
Federal government in 
homesteading of lands, 


relation to 
and 
administration of national parks and 


creation 


forests, the development of and own- 
ership of mineral resources of public 
lands, and the disposition or methods 
of using lands now held, or that do not 
come into state or private ownership. 

While the U. S. Senate investigating 
committee has been unusually liberal 
in extending to stockmen an invitation 
and opportunity to discuss grazing 
matters, other important phases of the 
situation will be studied and made the 
subject of recommendations for legis- 
lation by the Congress. 

The experience gained in twenty 
years ot constructive work in the ad- 
ministration of grazing on national 
forest lands renders possible the lay- 
ing down of a permanent and more 
liberal plan adapted to the present and 
future conditions. In the vicinities of 
most of the forests, agricultural set- 
tlement is complete and the present 
permittees should be given assurance 
of continuous use of their allotments 
under such liberal terms as will pro- 
tect and encourage them to conserve 
and improve the feed upon their ranges 
for their own future benefit. Such a 
plan would give real stability. It should 
also mean economy for the govern- 
ment and for stockmen as well. Such 
security in tenure and freedom in use 
can be provided without hindrance to 
action necessary for the growth and 
protection of supplies of timber and 
water. 

Such a modernized system of na- 
tional forest grazing control would 
remove many of the serious objections 
raised against proposals to set up a 
plan of leasing or regulating the pub- 
lic domain. 


A FIELD DAY FOR RANGEMEN 
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The second regular Field Day will 
be held at the Great Basin Range Ex- 
periment Station near Ephraim, Utah, 
on August 14 and 15. 

The purpose of this meeting is to 
give livestock men and others inter- 
ested in range use an opportunity to 
review the results of experiments being 
conducted at this station. 
projects to be reviewed are: (1) Range 
improvement by natural revegetation 
and artificial re-seeding; (2) proper 
seasonal use, (3) Deferred and rotation 
grazing, (4) Judging the condition of 
range by present vegetation, (5) Pro- 
per degree of utilization, (6) Eradica- 


Among the 


tion of poisonous plants, (7) Relation 
of grazing to watershed protection, (8) 
Frequency and interval of grazing, (9) 
Forage value of native range plants, 
and others. 

A camp-fire meeting is planned for 
the evening of the 14th, at which prom- 
inent speakers from the Utah Agricul- 
tural College and elsewhere will take 
part. A discussion of the Range Pro- 
blem in Utah in which Dr. Wm. Peter- 
son of the Utah Agricultural College 
will take the lead will be one of the fea- 
tures of the evening meeting. 

The plan is for visitors to meet at 
Ephraim, Utah at noon on August 14, 
and proceed from there to the Sta- 
tion where 
ducted. 


work is being  con- 
The party will arrive at the 
experiment Station for supper and to 
spend the night. The next day will 
be spent in reviewing work in the 
field around the Station and on the 


mountains to the east. 

The Station may be reached by the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad via 
Ephraim, leaving Salt Lake at 8:30 
A. M., and arriving in Ephraim at 
12:45 P. M., or by automobile over the 
Ephraim-Orangeville Road. It will be 
more convenient for those who can to 
came by auto. Supper on the 14th and 
breakfast and dinnner on the 15th will 
be provided at the Station. All who are 
able to arrange it should bring their 
bed-roll since sleeping accommodations 
at the Station are too limited to take 
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care of any except those who come 
from the most distant points. Those 
who wish may return to Ephraim, 11 
miles from the Station, for the night. 
C. L. Forsling, Director 





STOCKMEN’S CONFERENCE ON 
GRAZING AUGUST 24-25 


The joint conference on _ grazing 
matters, called by the National Wool 
Growers Association and the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
will be held at the Utah Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, opening at 10 a. m. Monday, 
\ugust 24th. 


The Senate committee hearings will 
begin in Salt Lake on August 26th. 





JUDGE GEORGE M. THURMOND 


In Memoriam 

Judge George M. Thurmond, well 
known for many years to western 
sheepmen, died at his home in Del 
Rio, Texas, on July 10th. His death, 
which came unexpectedly, 
brought great sorrow to the 


quite 
wool 
growers of Texas especially, for as 
general counsel to their state associa- 
tion he had given them much sound 
advice and wise assistance in the con- 
duct of their affairs. He was likewise 
prominent in political circles in his 
state and served as district attorney 
for several years. 

The interests of the sheepmen were 
always uppermost with him. He ren- 
dered yeoman service in Washington 
in 1921 in the presentation of facts to 
Senators and Congressmen having in 
charge the framing of the emergency 
and regular tariff bills. Recognized as 
a true representative of the Southwest 
and a factor in Democratic circles, his 
statements were listened to and ac- 
cepted with fullest consideration. His 
cooperation with the representatives 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation at that time was of inestimable 
value. And to many expressions of 
National 


sorrow at his passing, the 
\Vool Grower wishes to add its regret 
that so able and loyal a friend to the 
heep industry should be called at this 
time. 
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Dr. E. B. Brossard 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE U. S. 
TARIFF COMMISSION 





Since the first of the year three va- 
cancies in the Tariff Commission have 
occurred and been filled by President 
In March Alfred B. Dennis, 
Democrat, suceeded D. J. Lewis, whose 
term expired, and in June, after the 
resignation of W. S. Culbertson, Al- 
bertus H. Baldwin, Republican, became 
a member of the commission. Mr. Den- 
nis is now vice-chairman of the com- 
mission and in a recent interview with 
an eastern newspaper expressed him- 
self as highly in favor of endorsing the 
third appointeee to the .commission, 
Dr. Edgar B. Brossard. 

Dr. Brossard is a Republican in poli- 
tics and a Westerner in place of birth. 
His father was a rancher in Idaho and 
in that state and Utah, he received his 
early education. He took his B. A. 
degree at the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege and the degrees of master of sci- 
ence and doctor of philosophy at the 
University of Minnesota. He also did 
post graduate work at Cornell. After 
teaching for one year at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, he joined the faculty 
of the Utah Agricultural College as 
head of the department of agriculture 


Coolidge. 


and economics and farm management. 
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While with that institution, he also 
had charge of the Utah State experi- 
ment farms. 

In September, 1923, Dr. Brossard 
went from the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege to assist the Tariff Commission 
in making a survey of the sugar indus- 
try. At the completion of this work a 
few months ago, he was appointed an 
economist of the commission. It is in 
recognition of the value of his work 
with the commission and upon the rec- 
ommendation of western Congress- 
men and the heads of the institutions 
at which he worked that Dr. Brossard 
was selected as a member of the Tariff 
Commission. His appointment is in 
line with the other two recent selec- 
tions by the President, both of whom 
were economists. 





SCHEDULE OF HEARINGS 
BEFORE THE U. S. SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 

LANDS AND SURVEYS 


The Wool Grower has been re- 
Senator Stanfield, 
chairman of the committee in- 
vestigating government land mat- 
ters, to publish the following list 
of places and dates at which the 
committee conduct open 


quested by 


will 
hearings. 


Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Aug. 26 and 27. 


Montana: 


Helena, August 31. 
Missoula, September 1. 


Washington: 


Yakima, September 3. 
Seattle, September 4 and 5. 


Oregon: 

Portland, September 8 and 9. 
Pendleton, September 10. 
Baker, September 11. 


Idaho: 
Boise, September 12 and 14. 


Places and dates will be announced 
during the Salt Lake hearing for hear- 
ings in California, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado and Wyoming. 
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84 PER CENT LAMB CROP IN 
RANGE STATES 


Under date of July 22 the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture issued its 
estimate of the country’s lamb crop 
of this year. The report shows an in- 
crease of 5.5 per cent in the percentage 
yield of lambs as compared with 1924, 
but does not show any estimate of the 
actual number of lambs raised. Unless 
there was a decrease of around 5 per 
cent in the number of ewes bred last 
year, it can be considered that there 
are a few more lambs in the country 
this year than there were one year 
ago. 

The yields of lambs for the native 
states as a whole and for each of the 
range states is shown below, as esti- 
mated by the department. The num- 
ber of lambs reported in the estimate 
is that of June 1 in the native states, 
and as marked or branded in the range 
states. 


The 1925 Lamb Crop 








of year of 1924 

old ewes Crop 
Native Sheep States... 106.4 122.0 
EE! 107.3 
Wyoming ............ —— 110.0 
Colorado ....... sccitssniistiea A 98.6 
New Mexico ee 81.3 
PEGrEOME, Lec ek ed 78.5 107.7 
talk. ........ rene A 82.7 96.7 
Nevada .......... aes 78.9 89.5 
| ER as 92.3 
Washington . 101.0 99.0 
Oregon ... ........... iiahdiiscc eee 91.6 
California. ...... ce SAO 101.5 
South Dakota .. . 85.1 111.0 
CT ee ae ee 770 93.5 
Western Sheep States .... 83.9 97.7 
United States 0... .. 85.6 105.5 


These estimates were based on re- 
ports returned by 16,500 sheep raisers. 
The 1920 census showed a total of 
538,600 farms and ranches upon which 
sheep were kept. 
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1925 Lamb Yield in Different Sections 


The Wool Grower has received a 
number of reports on this year’s lamb 
crops in form to permit fair compari- 
sons, the percentage results all being 
calculated in the same way. In arriv- 
ing at the percentages shown in the 
left hand column, the number of ewes 
on hand at lambing time is divided into 
the number of lambs marked. This 
removes from consideration ewes bred 


LAMBING RECORDS ON THIRTEEN WESTERN FLOCKS 


in the fall, but lost or disposed of dur- 
ing the winter. The number of dry 
ewes pulls down the percentage and 
no report of a percentage yield would 
be valuable if it was based on any 
number of ewes other than the num- 
ber bred and on hand at lambing time. 
The number of ewes in each case and 
the number reported as not lambing 
are also shown: 














Report From va enter 
Yield Bred 

IDAHO: 

ROZeTSON «. wane $4.4 1450 

OOD ae cies GIA 2000 
TEXAS: 

San Angelo .. ..... 85.5 950 

BOGWHO . anmnun 120 100 
OREGON: 

RRIACHIANG a. cccceeereeeeeee 95 1050 
WASHINGTON: 

PN oS Sesisccterticieccome 106.5 2150 

Spokane ... 86.8 300 

fe eee . 138 1100 
MONTANA: 

en ne 103.3 300 

Brady ... ..... io an 200 

i nen . 131 90 
UTAH: 

St. GeO ZC on eeeceeeennne « — Fee 1800 
WYOMING: 


ee — 








No. Ewes 


Ewes on Hand Number Number 
at Lambing Lambs Lambs Not 

1925 Dropped Marked Lambing 
1364 1287 
1950 2000 1900 75 
938 898 812 40 
100 123 120 18 
1030 1010 998 50 
2090 2300 2225 220 
290 300 250 25 
1050 1450 75 
300 325 310 1 
200 225 222 4 
75 103 97 7 
1750 1300 1250 200 


_ 460 2 eel 400 400 60 








Making New Breeds of Sheep 


“A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” The truth of the old adage is 
shown nowhere more strikingly than in 
the widespread misconception regard- 
ing some of the practical considerations 
in the breeding of sheep. 

About twenty years ago the scientific 
students of biology rediscovered an im- 
portant fact, which has since that time 
been known as Mendel’s law. This in- 
quiring Austrian monk, Gregor Men- 
del, found that some characteristics of 
plants reappeared in full vigor follow- 
ing crosses with other varieties having 
opposite features. Upon the rediscov- 
ery of this so-called ‘dominance’ of cer- 
tain plant characteristics, the scientific 
world became very enthusiastic and as 
often happens, overestimated and mis- 
conceived the real meaning and appli- 
cation of the new idea. 

The enthusiastic and impracticable 
statements of the scientists were forced 


to the attention of the stockmen and 
by some accepted as having application 
in the field of practical breeding of live 
stock. Subsequent experience and more 
sobered judgment have shown, 
ever, that the enthusiasm of 
years ago was not 


how- 
some 
altogether well- 
founded. It still is true that the length 
of the stem of a sweet pea will reap- 
pear in its full extent in the second gen- 
eration from crossing with a short- 
stemmed variety. The same principle 
applies in respect to some other crosses 
of plants and in some of the superfi- 
cial and nonessential features of ani- 
mals, such as horns, color of hair, etc. 

The Mendelian principle has never 
been demonstrated as applying to wool, 
or even to the length or fineness of the 
fibre. It is true that in the descendants 
of crosses of long and short-wooled 
sheep, there is a variation in length, but 
in no case does the full extent of the 
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length of fleece of either original par- 
ent ever reappear, nor does the full ex- 
tent of the fineness of the short wool 
stock, or coarseness of the long fiber 
ever show up unmodified. 

The Corriedale 

There has been ample experience in 
the field of sheep breeding to demon- 
strate the possibility of amalgamating 
two varying types to produce an inter- 
mediate type having advantages under 
practical conditions of production and 
market demand. Most of the breeds 
of British sheep have been largely im- 
proved by the use of the blood of older 
breeds upon native strains having use- 
ful features of their own. 

The Corriedale sheep, as bred in New 
Zealand, is a breed of fully average 
uniformity in respect to most of its ma- 
jor characteristics. This breed, as is 
well known, was produced by con- 
tinual selection from the descendants 
of first-cross sheep produced forty 
years ago by crossings between Lin- 
colns and Merinos. 

The Corriedale flocks that have been 
established at the United States Sheep 
Experiment Station and by other breed- 
obtained importations 
from New Zealand are now emerging 
from the period of adaptation to condi- 
tions in the United States. Following 
the introduction of this breed in this 
country, the breed suffered from the 
continued strong demand for fine 
wools, which came shortly after the 
first importations. The Corriedale 
breeders received slight encouragement 
for several years, but the flocks which 
have been maintained have become ful- 
ly adapted to the conditions and de- 
mands of the range territory and now 
promise to give a good account of them- 
selves in those sections where it is 
aimed to maintain ewe flocks of a type 
formerly represented by an admixture 
of long-wooled blood. 

The Columbias bred at the United 
States Station represent a type some- 
what larger and coarser than the Cor- 
riedale and more on the order of the 
Panama. This small flock was begun 
in 1915, The restriction in numbers has 
prevented the freedom in selection and 
culling that might have been desired. 
However, with continued care and the 


ers who have 
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use of larger numbers, the flock prom- 
ise to render a useful service. 
The Panama 

In the period following the making 
of the Corriedale in New Zealand, 
range sheep breeders in the intermoun- 
tain states felt the need of a style of 
sheep that was not found in any of the 
older breeds. This requirement was 
most nearly satisfied by the first cross 
produced from the matings of 
wooled rams with Merino ewes. It was 
commonly supposed that the inter- 
breeding of such sheep could not pro- 
duce a permanent type. It was not un- 
til 1912 that any of the range men in 
this country systematically undertook 
to establish and perpetuate the type of 
sheep produced by this cross. Mr. 
James Laidlaw of the firm of Laidlaw 
& Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho, was the 
owner of a large number of Lincoln 
ewes that were bred to Rambouillet 
rams in 1912 and succeeding years. Be- 
ing of Scotch blood and therefore, re- 
lated in character and courage to Mr. 
James Little, the founder of the New 
Zealand Corriedale, Mr. Laidlaw con- 
ceived the idea of making his cross- 
breds breed true and thus removing the 
need of maintaining two parent flocks 
and also being able to steadily and 
continuously improve his flock by se- 
lection while holding the type desired 
without maintaining either Lincoln or 
Rambouillet flocks for the making of 
first crosses. For thirteen years he has 
sorted out his ewes of best type and 
bred them to his best rams, preferring 
the younger sires because of their car- 
rying more generations of the results 
of selection. Several years ago he gave 
these sheep the name of ‘Panama’ and 
under that name they have become 
fairly well-known in Idaho and a few 
of the adjoining states. 

The twelve years of breeding Pana- 
mas for a permanent type have pro- 
duced results of a nature convincing to 
practical sheepmen. Results of such 
work as has been done by Mr. Laidlaw, 
Mr. Little, and many other pioneers in 
live-stock improvement cannot be dis- 
credited by any scientific theory. The 
fact is that the most practical of the 
scientists now studying animal inherit- 
ance are willing to formulate their the- 


long- 
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ories on the basis of inconvertible facts 
and the experience of breeders in the 
field of practical affairs. The Laidlaw 
flock of Panama ewes now numbers 
2,000 head. While there is still a good 
deal to be accomplished through the 
culling of ewes with some characteris- 
tics varying too much from the desired 
standard, yet the flock as a whole © 
shows a striking uniformity in size, ap- 
pearance of head, and length and fine- 
ness of wool. It is the present intention 
of the owner to continue drastic cull- 
ing out of the least desirable ewes. 
This practice accompanied by still 
greater scrutiny of rams selected for 
use as sires, is giving this flock a degree 
of uniformity that ensures prepotency 
in use upon range ewes whose owners 
desire to adhere to the type commonly 
produced only by matings of pure long- 
wooled and fine-wooled stock. 

The Panama rams that have been us- 
ed in other flocks in recent years have 
been reported as giving a good account 
of themselves in the transmission of 
their own type and characters. A few 
more generations of selection within 
the present flock can be expected to 
further increase the prepotency of the 
rams and to improve the quality of the 
surplus that can be spared for sale. 
The uniform vigor and size of the flock 
as it can be seen today is ample proof 
that the lack of out-crossing and use 
of unrelated stock has in no way im- 
paired the stamina. Rather, the selec- 
tion from among the first crosses and 
their descendants, for size and rugged- 
ness, appears to have accentuated these 
characters and fixed them in a striking 
degree. 

In his work with Suffolks Mr. Laid- 
law is doing something entirely differ- 
ent. The object is the production of 
market lambs of maximum weight and 
highest yield and quality of carcass. 
The Suffolk is an established British 
breed, not well known in this country. 
The number of ewes is being added to 
as rapidly as possible with mainten- 
ance of high merit. Extra rams bred 
or purchased have been used upon high 
grade Hampshire ewes. The results of 
the mating having been described in 
the Wool Grower and shown at the 
National Ram Sale. 
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The Romeldale 


Another type produced from first 
crossings and now reaching a striking 
degree of uniformity is the Romeldale 
of the Spencer Ranch Company, at 
Cranmore in the flat lands of the Sacra- 
mento valley in California. This flock 
represents the union of the character- 
istics of the Romney-Marsh and Ram- 
bouillet breeds. 


this kind of breeding and obtaining a 
flock of eight hundred of this class 
of ewes, they were then also selected 
on the basis of ‘body conformation. 
These selections carrying the desired 
fleece and body points were mated with 
sires of similar breeding, selected for 
fleece and body conformation and for 
the low, heavy-boned type. 


“This process of breeding has 
been continued with 


ly careful 


increasing- 
selection until now 
we have the sixth generation, and 


Mr. Spencer’s accomplishment, like 
others of its class, is a response to the 


requirements of a combination of char- a‘ ‘ 
each generation has proven more uni- 


form in type and quality of wool than 
the previous one. They are very pre- 
potent. When these ewes are bred to 
Hampshire rams the lambs are only 
slightly colored on head and feet. This 
lamb has proven to be the fastest grow- 
ing lamb we produce for eastern ship- 
ments. We now have over 1800 of 
these ewes. They are shearing over 
ten pounds of wool per year, in two 
clips, with a shrinkage of 46 per cent.” 


acteristics not fixed in any one esta- 
blished breed. In this case, the Romney 
and the Rambouillet between them car- 
ried the points needed and the plan has 
been to unite animals selected from the 
crossings and by continued selection to 
stabilize a type combining the most de- 
sired features from the two original 
sources. 

The story is succinctly told in Mr. 
Spencer’s words, contained in a letter 
sent to a friend with injunctions 
against publicity. An industry is en- 
titled to, and will finally obtain the 


The work described in this article is 
of an entirely different order than that 
of moulding, improving and perfecting 
the breeds established earlier and now 
propagated or advanced in the hands of 
many owners. Whether or not of a 
higher order it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss. It really is akin to the wonderful 
work of the New England makers of 
the American Merino, though those 
pioneers were limited to a single stock 
for the character or from which to se- 
cure the beginnings of the, characters 
needed and eventually full developed. 


story of the work of its modern pion- 
eers and the Wool Grower assumes 
responsibility for appearance of the 
first printed explanation of the Romel- 
dale. Mr. Spencer wrote: 

“The object was to produce a sheep 
suitable to conditions of wet soil, pas- 
turage of alfalfa and heavy forage, and 
necessity for twice a year shearing. As 
the Romney’ breed had more 
of these qualities than any 
other selected it for 
the sire side, and obtained eleven island and in foreign lands have made 
head of Australian and New Zealand the sheep they wanted, when they 
Romney rams. I selected a particular could not find them, from the best at 
type of these rams and mated them hand. In America we are doing and 
with a particular type and fleece of a_ shall do the same, not with lack of re- 
Rambouillet ewe, the first object being gard for the older breeds which one 
to get a blend from these two kinds always must have and make better, 
of wool, carried uniformly over the en- but to answer definite requirements. 
tire animal. It was determined that How real or how definite are the re- 
there was a very good possibility of es- quirements which may be considered to 
tablishing a high three-eights-blood exist, time and the inexorable laws of 
long staple fleece. Yearlings from business will determine. 
these cross-bred ewes were carefully The need and value of the Corrie- 
selected when in full fleece and ear dale, Panama and Romeldale has been 
marked, particular attention being giv- demonstrated. Their future will be de- 
en to fleece alone. After three years of termined by their performance. 


sheep, I Britishers, in their own tight little 
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AUSTRALIAN MERINOS REACH 
CALIFORNIA 


The steamer Tahiti from New Zea- 
land arrived recently at San Francisco 
with a miscellaneous cargo which in- 
cluded many bales of rabbit skins, 
Australian wool pelts, a shipment of 
Romney sheep and Merino lambs. 

Of special interest to the sheep 
breeders of the United States was 
the importation of Australian Merino 
rams. These were shipped from New 
Zealand. 

Undoubtedly this is the first im- 
portation of Australian Merino sheep 
to the United States since the year of 
1856, just 70 years ago. 

The Merinos_ shipped _ recently 
to California from New Zealand were 
consigned to Dr. E. E. Brownell, Suis- 
un, a director of the California Wool 
Growers Association, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers. 


According to expert sheep station 
men on board the Tahiti enroute 
to the United States, this shipment 
typical Australian Merino 
sheep, small, in comparison to the 
American Rambouillet, but with won- 
derful fleeces, excellent heads and body 
conformation. 


comprises 


One prominent New Zealand flock- 
master on board the Tahiti stated they 
were very excellent individuals in- 
deed. 

Dr. Brownell is to be commended 
for his effort in introducing new sheep 
blood into the United States in order to 
build up our flocks for more and bet- 
ter wool and lamb production. 

W. P. Wing. 


- 





While we had rain in May and the 
first part of June, it has been very 
warm since then. A sale of wool has 
been reported at 45 cents. The lamb 
yield was the same this year as last 
and most of the lambs are contracted 
for fall delivery at ten cents. Feed has 
been very good up to the present time 
(July 10.) J. R. Breese. 
Prineville, Oregon. 
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Western Wool Markets 


The Handling of 1925 Consignments at Portland, San Francisco, Vina and Salt Lake City 
Attitude of Western Growers Toward Consignment 


Something new and significant is in 
evidence this year in the marketing of 
Territory wools. The chief signifi- 
cance is the enlargement and extension 
of the warehousing and marketing of 
wool on the Pacific Coast and to some 
extent at interior points. 

In former years much has been said 
regarding the desirability and advan- 
tages of warehousing wool at or near 
the Pacific Coast ports and holding it 
there for the market. The market for 
lerritory wools is chiefly in the At- 
lantic states. However, California and 





Through access to steamship freight 
rates the coast ports have heretofore 
enjoyed a financial advantage in get- 
ting wools from their docks to the 
eastern mills. This advantage was re- 
stricted in its operation owing to the 
level of railway freight rates applying 
on wools shipped to the docks from 
interior points. There is practically 
no commercial volume of wool grown 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
coast ports. The position of this 


freight rate situation was altered ma- 
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trading this financial gain would be 
sacrificed for the sake of securing ear- 
lier delivery at the eastern mills. 

The season of 1925, however, was 
not one in which early delivery was a 
primary consideration, though much 
of the contracted wool was forwarded 
direct by the rail route because of the 
desire of the owning houses to have 
them at the larger market ready for 
a turn-over in case opportunity should 
be presented to secure a profit over 
the contract price or to reduce the 





Wool Stored on the Portland Municipal Pier being-loaded out for the Atlantic Coast. 


Oregon have reached the point at 
which their mills consume over twelve 
million pounds of wool annually and 
this consumption promises under con- 
servative management and develop- 
ment of western manufacturing to be- 
come materially larger in the near fu- 
ture. 

The prospects for home manufactur- 
ing, however, do not constitute the 
Pacific Coast’s main claim and advan- 
tage for wool marketing. That advan- 
tage and prospect of growth rests pri- 
marily upon freight advantages and 
the employment by growers of a more 
orderly system of putting their wools 
nto consumptive channels. 


terially last year by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its decision 
rendered upon the evidence submitted 
by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and representatives of other 
grower and wool trade organizations. 
A material reduction was made in rail- 
way rates on wools going west from 
points as far east as the longitude of 
Mountain Home, Idaho. The present 
low rates from these interior points 
to the coast, in combination with the 
steamship rate to the Atlantic coast 
permit a saving, according to location, 
of from 10 to 60 cents per hundred- 
weight. In some seasons of very active 


prospective loss. In the territory in 
which the new rates permit the great- 
est saving, a very large proportion of 
the unsold wools have been shipped 
to the Pacific ports. A Boston wool 
trade organ recently expressed some 
perplexity over the fact that receipts 
at the market up to July, had been 
around thirty million pounds less than 
in other years. The answer chiefly can 
be found in the increased warehousing 
at Portland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Salt Lake City and to some ex- 
tent on the ranches. 

Practically all the wool being 
handled at the above points were ship- 
ped on consignment. Western growers 
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in the main seem to be firmly set 
against employment of the consign- 
ment plan through shipments to east- 
ern concerns. It is true that some of 
the more careful and successful grow- 
ers still consign to houses doing spec- 
ulative business in Boston and Phila- 
delphia. In spite of the argument that 
logically can be advanced against the 
plan of consigning to dealing concerns 
there has been a satisfactory outcome 
For 
the most part, however, the growers 


to many of such consignments. 


are unwilling to employ as their sell- 
ing agent a concern that is buying and 
selling on its own account. The Na- 
tional Wool Exchange, now operating 
in its first season with headquarters 
at Boston, does not come within this 
category. It is an exclusive commis- 
sion concern and through former deal- 
ings its officers have earned the confi- 
dence of growers, particularly those 
in Montana, Wyoming, South Dakota 
and the corn belt states. Through this 
relationship the new concern is receiv- 
ing large volumes of consignments 
this year for storage and sale at Bos- 
ton. 


The willingness to consign to Pa- 
cific Coast concerns is due in the first 
place to the fact that those houses, 
with the exception of a few at San 
Francisco, are operating exclusively 
on a commission basis. Then there is 
the psychological factor that renders 
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some growers ready to consign to a 
concern and a city nearer home, which 
they can visit during the time their 
wools are unsold. This factor may not 
be of real economic importance, but it 
is well known that sentiment as well 
as economy has a good deal to do in 
determining the course of business. 
Something million 
pounds of wool had been received by 
or promised for shipment to Portland 
concerns, according to July reports. 
This amount was chiefly billed to the 
-acific Cooperative Wool Growers and 
to the Western Wool Warehouse Co. 
These 


over twelve 


two concerns are not new to 
Portland, but the former has now its 
own independent warehouse in the 
premises formerly occupied by the Co- 
lumbia Basin Company, which are 
the Portland 
business district. Portland wool con- 
cerns cater to the trade of Oregon 
mills and also do business with repre- 
sentatives of eastern dealing and man- 
ufacturing interests. There are a large 
number of these representatives reg- 
ularly stationed in Portland. It seems 
just as logical for such concerns to 
keep their buying representatives at 
the coast markets as to keep them in 
Australia or New Zealand. 


easily accessible from 


Whether or not the grower sells his 
wool at shearing time, somebody must 
carry a large proportion of the clip 
for delivery to the mills as required 
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throughout the year. This means that 
from the standpoint of the dealers and 
mills there really is a system of order- 
ly marketing in operation. The wool 
houses sell as the wools are needed 
and in most seasons gain what is lost 
by the disorderly rush of growers to 
be sold out at the end of shearing. 
The consignment of wools to west- 
ern markets is simply an extension of 
the orderly selling idea back to the 
grower and gives every prospect of se- 
curing to him the profits formerly go- 
ing to the concerns buying in the field 
and carrying wools for later sale and 
use. In this the grower cannot and 
should not expect that there will be a 
financial advantage in each and every 
season, though the average of seasonal 
results is pronouncedly in favor of the 
concerns who sell according to mill 
good business 
and 


requirements, so long as 


principles are followed sound 
merchandising rules observed. 

This development of orderly mar- 
keting through employment of west- 
ern 


facilities was to some 


forced upon western growers this sea- 


extent 


son. Unless willing to accept shearing- 
time prices much lower than winter 
contracting levels, consignment was 
the only course remaining open to 
them. As referred to above, there is 
a widespread antipathy against con- 
signment to far away points. The wool 
situation seemed and still seems eco- 
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New Home of the Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers. 




















The Grading Room in the Pacific Cooperative Warehouse. 
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nomically sound. This offered the 
opportunity for the coast concerns to 
solicit business with more than a rea- 
sonable prospect of being able to re- 
turn to their patrons greater net pro- 
ceeds than were through 


shearing-time sales. 


possible 


At Portland there is also open to the 
wool trade the facilities of the exten- 
sive docks maintained and operated 
by the city. Idaho clients of the First 
National Bank of Boise, Idaho, have 
stored and sold considerable quantities 
of wool at these docks during the last 
three years. The November sales of 
these wools seem likely to become a 
fixture in the events to be watched for 
in the handling of Territory wools. 
The city authorities offer no selling 
service, but leave consignors to their 
docks free to employ any selling rep- 
resentative they may select. 

In California notable developments 
in wool marketing have this year been 
recorded at Vina, 
Stockton, and Sacramento. The Cali- 
fornia 


San Francisco, 


Wool Growers Association is 
encouraging the consignment of wools 
to the branch of the Pacific Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers at San Francisco 
ind to the Northern California Ware- 
house at Vina. Consignments have 
also been received by the Tryon con- 
cern at Stockton and other operators 


and scouring concerns in the coast 
and bay cities. 

The California and Portland con- 
cerns follow a practice of selling 
whenever a satisfactory offer is made. 
The Pacific Cooperative and some 
other private concerns maintain sell- 
ing agents who show samples in east- 
ern markets while others rely princi- 
pally upon home buyers and local rep- 
resentatives of eastern concerns. 
Earlier in the season it was expected 
that at least ten million pounds of the 
1925 clip would be handled through 
the California This 
imount includes a considerable vol- 
ume of Nevada wools, while a number 
of clips have been shipped to Los An- 
geles from southern California, south- 
ern Nevada, and southern Utah. 


\ngeles has 


warehouses. 


Los 


excellent warehousing 
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and shipping facilities, but as yet is 
to some extent handicapped by the ab- 
sence of concerns experienced in the 
selling of wool under the consignment 
plan. 


Salt Lake City has also found itself 
to be something of a wool marketing 
point through the developments of the 
present season. Salt Lake has only a 
small gain from using the water route 
but wools stored there move on the 
Boston rail rates applying from points 
of original loading, and have storage 
The Jer- 


million pounds 


in transit privileges. 
pool of a 


was in 


icho 
storage in a  govern- 
ment licensed warehouse in Salt Lake 
City until the time of the sale late last 
month. Other Utah pools and indi- 
vidual clips stored in Salt Lake make 
a total of around million 


up three 


pounds. These wools are still under 
the control of shippers and growers 
and such advances as have been re- 
ceived by the growers were furnished 
by local banks. 

To some extent the storage and sale 
of 1925 wools in the West was forced 
by circumstances, but the new facili- 
ties and the change in the attitude of 
growers make it seem probable that 
even under ordinary circumstances in 
the future, the handling and selling of 
wools will be done in an _ increasing 
volume, nearer to the sections of pro- 
duction. 





AUSTRALIAN WOOL GROWING 
COSTS 


In the July issue of the Wool 
Grower our Australian correspondent, 
in discussing the decline in prices paid 
for wools in that country, stated that 
“$80 for 350 pounds of wool is prob- 
ably a paying price, despite dear labor 
and high costs.” This would indicate 
that 23 cents per pound paid in Aus- 
tralian markets is sufficient to leave 
a profit for growers in that country. 

Production costs are difficult to ar- 
rive at even when computed by experts. 
Many practical men have held that in- 
telligent estimates of cost made by 
those familiar with 


any particular 
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commodity were as reliable and useful 
as the results of the studies of so- 
called economists. Mr. Mills’ estimate 
of 23 cents as a paying price for Aus- 
tralian wools, however, does not find 
corroboration in Bradford. 

A statement recently appearing in 
the Wool Record and Textile World, 
published at Bradford, states that on 
today’s values the production of Me- 
rino wools should be a paying propo- 
sition. The values referred to are the 
equivalent of 37 cents per pound in the 
grease. 

There is a wide variation between 
these two estimates of 23 and 37 cents 
by parties who should be competent 
to prepare intelligent estimates. Even 
if the higher figure is correct, which 
is doubtful, it would mean that the 
present American import duty upon 
wool scarcely equals the difference in 
Australian and American production 
costs. 

In this connection it should be rec- 
the last three 
years the average effectiveness of the 
import duty reflected in comparative 
prices in London and Boston for com- 
peting grades has averaged below 20 
cents per pound. 

The import duty as stated in the 
law is collected on all imported wools 
(except those used for floor coverings). 
It remains, however, for the growers 
and the home trade to secure the full 
benefit of this protection in making 
sales of American grown wools. Dur- 
ing the last three years there have 
been many periods when the anxiety 
of growers and dealers to sell has held 
the market on home grown wools far 
below the price at which they could 
be replaced by importation. 


ognized that during 





SHEEP PURCHASED FOR JAPAN 


——_}+— 


The purchase of American sheep by 
the Japanese government has become 
an almost annual affair. This year 100 
and two rams from John H. 
Seely & Sons Company and 50 ewes 
and two rams from the J. K. Madsen 
flock, both at Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
were bought by representatives of the 
Japanese government. 
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Sheepmen’s Conventions in Four States 


WYOMING’S GOOD CONVENTION 


It may have been either cooperation 
or a good conspiracy. No matter what 
term is applied to the cause, the fact 
is that the fates, the times, the weath- 
er, the association officers, the mem- 
bers, and the citizens of Buffalo all 
worked together to make of the 
twenty-second annual convention of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion an event that was far above the 
usual in gatherings of stockmen and 


tarmers. 


Over three hundred wool growers 


were in attendance. Lamb _ buyers 
were present in numbers and were 
active. Commission house and stock- 
yard representatives were on hand. 
While other states seem always to fear 
the injection of anything savoring of 
Wyo- 


ming goes a long ways to bring in high 


politics in their conventions, 
office holders, ex-officials, and officials 
to be, and plainly benefits from so do- 
ing. Politics are bitterly fought in 
Wyoming, but there is ‘no bitterness 
and nothing personal in the clashes. 
Governor Ross, always Wyoming’s 
first lady, spoke to the Convention in 
a most gracefully feminine and states- 
manlike way. Ex-Governor Robert D. 
Carey followed her on the platform. 
Congressman Winters and Senator 
Kendrick talked and others for whom 
high honors are predicted told the 
sheepmen of their views on topics of 
the day. 


During last spring there was an out- 
break of sheep scab in Johnson County. 
Its eradication left ideas and questions 
in the minds of the local flock grow- 
ers, which ideas and questions brought 
on a spicy discussion with the state 
board of sheep commissioners present 
during the second convention session. 


Wyoming has a prominent place in 
the ranks of the opposition to rule and 
domination of federal bureaus. There 
was outspoken demand for simplifica- 
tion of the forest reserve system of 
grazing administration and for more 


stability and independence for the 
holders of grazing permits. 

Public land grazing was put before 
the convention through addresses by 
Thomas Cooper, Congressman Win- 
ters, Senator Kendrick, ex-Governor 
Carey, and the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. In- 
terest was added by the coming Salt 
Lake conference and the hearings to 
to be held by the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. Cooper, whose ideas were pre- 
sented in the July Wool Grower, ad- 
mitted the improbability, in the near 
future, of Congress giving consent to 
sale of the remaining lands at their 
real value for grazing, but opposed 
any plan that might stand in the way 
of bringing them into private owner- 
ship. He and most of the others were 
strongly against the plan of Senate 
bill 4076, introduced last winter and 
providing, in effect, for the applica- 
tion to the public domain of the for- 
est service system of grazing regula- 
tion. Some of the speakers found a 
strong response to the suggestion that 
the lands should be turned over to the 
states. 


stockmen differ from 
those of other states in their attitude 
toward state control of grazing lands. 
Though the question did not come to 
a vote, there seemed to be a strong 
preference to state control as opposed 
to administration by either the forest 
service or the Department of the In- 
terior. Perhaps this Wyoming feel- 
ing is due to the fact that the stock 
raisers are so close to their legisla- 
ture. Many stockmen are members of 
the law making body, and it has not 
been charged that laws made oper- 
ate unfairly to other industries and 
interests. 


Wyoming 


The convention finally disposed of 
the question by expressing opposition 
to applying the forest service sys- 
tem of regulation to the public domain 
and requesting the association officers 
and representatives to cooperate with 
Wyoming cattlemen and stockmen of 


other states in securing the best pos- 
sible adjustment of grazing matters. 

President J. M. Wilson was unable 
to leave the Omaha hospital for the 
convention. Reports of his improve- 
ment were welcomed with deep feel- 
ing. That Dr. Wilson’s character and 
record have the enduring and sterling 
features of his Scotch forbears, is at- 
tested by the affection in which he is 
held by those who have known him 
best and longest. They refused to al- 
low any other name to come before 
the association when nominations were 
opened for officers for the next year. 
Vice-President Kleber Hadsell was in 
the chair and kept things moving 
smoothly through some spirited de- 
bates. He was continued in his old 
office, as was also Secretary Byron 
Wilson. 

One of the features that made this 
convention a notable one was the 
freedom of the discussions. It was 
somewhat like the New England town 
meeting, toward which many of our 
organizations could with advantage 
turn their conventions. The program 
was followed, but numerous members 
supplemented or challenged the speak- 
ers’ statements and were not slow to 
bring up matters of importance. 

The association has a paid up mem- 
bership representing one-third of the 
sheep in the state. It has given un- 
usual service to sheepmen in Wyo- 
ming in securing action on such mat- 
ters as taxation, animal health, and 
state leases. It has done more than its 
share in cooperation with other states 
and the national body in work that has 
been done at the national capital. Two 
years ago a truth-in-fabric law was 
placed upon the Wyoming statute 
books. It was amended last winter in 
accordance with recommendations of 
the association and cases of violation 
soon will be brought to decisions in 
the courts. In addition, the associa- 
tion is educating Wyoming citizens 
upon the value of virgin wool. Virgin 
wool blankets of finest quality are 
kept on sale at low prices and cloths 
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ind suits of virgin wool have been dis- 
tributed at prices which show that 
good goods and good values are ob- 
tainable without buying shoddy. 

A cooperative wool marketing as- 
sociation is in operation and has se- 
cured advances on this year’s unsold 
clips, amounting to over $500,000, the 
rate of interest being 6 per cent. The 
National Wool Exchange of Boston is 
employed to make the sales. Mr. Ira 
[. Wight, an officer of that concern, 
told the convention of the plans of se- 
curing finances through the Interme- 
diate Credit Banks with practically no 
trouble to wool growers. He also gave 
a very optimistic report of prospects 
in the wool market. 

The resolutions adopted included 
condemnation of the practice of selling 
reworked wool under the term “all 
vool” and urged other states to enact 
truth-in-fabric laws similar to that in 
orce in Wyoming. The convention 
also favored longer-termed and more 
permanent permits for national forest 
crazing, objected to the commercial 
value plan, and approved the payment 
of all moneys collected upon grazing 
to the states. 





THE ARIZONA CONVENTION 


“Since our last annual meeting, per- 
haps more important things have oc- 
curred than in any other year of our 
history. It has been necessary to call 
more meetings of the association and 
of the executive committee than ever 
before. It will not be out of place at 
this time to thank this committee and 
the wool growers generally for their 
willing response and generous attend- 

nce on all occasions.” 

This statement 
dent A. A. 

etnion of the 


made by Pres- 


Johns at the con- 
Arizona wool grow- 
rs summarizes briefly the very stren- 
uous activity of that body during the 
past year. The thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the association held at 
Flagstaff on July 8th and 9th was in 
the nature of a review and rounding 
up of this work. It came close at the 
heels of the very important confer- 
ences between the wool growers and 
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officials of the forest service held in 
May, and of the hearings held in June 
by the Public Land Committee of the 
U. S. Senate on all questions pertain- 
ing to government lands within the 
state of Arizona. 

President Johns covered these meet- 
ings briefly in his address and spoke 
of the results that had been obtained, 
such as relief from grazing fees and 
the holding in abeyance of the reduc- 
tions in forest allotments contemplated 
by the Forest Service earlier in the 
season. The question of government 
control of the public domain outside 
of the forests also received considera- 
tion by Mr. Johns. While no definite 
policy was suggested, he declared: 
“In view of the past this question must 
not go by default. In view of all the 
struggles with the forest lands, and in 
the light of experience, this matter of 
the public domain must and can he 
started right. I[t is up to the live stock 
industry to do it.” 

President Johns urged that the as- 
sociation ask the governor to recom- 
mend to the next state legislature the 
enactment of a law similar to the pres- 
ent Wyoming truth-in-fabrics law and 
most strongly urged that the fight to 
reduce freight rates be continued and 
that the association go on record in 
support of a measure similar to the 
Gooding  long-and-short-haul bill. 
Likewise he suggested that more funds 
from both the state and federal govern- 
ments should be sought for the work 
of the Biological Survey. in controll- 
ing predatory animals and rodents and 
also that the University of Arizona 
should arrange to scour wool samples 
for growers. 

In addition to the very excellent ad- 
dress of President Johns on the open- 
ing day of the convention, a number 
of highly instructive talks were given 
by representatives of interests closely 
associated with the sheep business 
and by officials of the governmental 
departments that serve the industry. 
The remarks made by Dr. Cloyd Heck 
Marvin and Professor E. B. Stanley 
of the University of Arizona were of 
especial interest, as they carried with 
them a promise of the establishment 
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of a wool scouring laboratory and its 
efficient management by Professor 
Scott, who is now taking a_ special 
course of instruction under Dean J. 
A. Hill of the University of Wyoming. 

The suggestions and advice given 
by President Johns at the opening 
session were incorporated in resolu- 
tions and passed on the second day 
of the convention, which was devoted 
entirely to business affairs of the as- 
sociation; namely, adoption of resolu- 
tions, the incorporation of the associa- 
tion, and the election of officers. 

Of the resolutions adopted probably 
the one of most timely interest is that 
on regulation of grazing on the na- 
tional forests, which is as follows: 


Whereas, Administrative acts of the For- 
est Service are clothed with authority of 
law from which there is no recourse at 
law, and 

Whereas, Administrative acts of the For- 
est Service have in the past been subject to 
review only by those of the Forest Service 
which has resulted in dissatisfaction, and 

Whereas, Such one-sided decisions and 
reviews are unAmerican in principle, 

Now, Be It Resolved, That the Secretary 
of Agriculture create a Board of Appeals for 
each District Forester’s territory, such 
board to consist of three members, one to 
be chosen from those holding sheep permits, 
one holding cattle grazing permits, and one 
from the Forest Service, and all from within 
the district territory; whose duty it shall be 
to review such cases as have failed of satis- 
factory adjustment by the ordinary and ex- 
isting method of appeal, and which must go 
for final decision to the Honorable Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture accept the findings of 
such board as final adjudication of the cases, 
where, in his opinion, such findings are with- 
in reason, and 

Be It Also Resolved and Recommended, 
That apropriate remuneration be allowed 
such board members and that costs for such 
service be met from Forest Service funds. 


The work of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and the services of the 
Packers and Stockyards administra- 
tion were commended and the present 
tariff law was likewise given hearty 
approval. Keen appreciation of the 
valuable services of Senators Cameron 
and Ashurst and Governor Hunt, es- 
pecially in regard to their interest in 
the public land question, was expressed 
in resolutions. Secretary Jardine and 
Chief Forester Greeley and his staff 
were also thanked for the granting of 
relief from grazing fees and for hold- 
ing the contemplated reductions im 
forest allotments in abeyance. Resolu- 
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tions were also passed conveying 
thanks to the speakers on the _ pro- 
gram, officers of the association, and 
officials of the various state depart- 
ments whose work is allied to the 
sheep industry. 

At the closing session of the con- 
vention, a set of by-laws was adopted, 
and the dues of the association for the 
year 1925-1926 were placed at two 
cents per head on sheep and one cent 
per head on goats. President Johns 
and Vice-Presidents C. E. Burton, E. 
H. Duffield and Aubrey Gist were 
chosen to head the association for an- 
other year. The convention marked 
the close of the work of Mr. H. B. 
Embach as secretary of the Arizona 
Wool Growers Association. He leaves 
to join the Campbell-Francis Com- 
pany. Mr. Embach has been secretary 
of the Arizona organization for the 
past two years, and has accomplished 
much good work, and it was with re- 
gret, voiced in resolution and by in- 
dividuals, that the association accept- 
ed his resignation. 





MEETING OF LEADVILLE-HOLY 
CROSS (COLO.) ASSOCIATION 


On Monday July 20th a large ma- 
jority of the sheep permittees on the 
Leadville and Holy Cross forests fore- 
gathered in the city hall at Glenwood 
Springs for the second annual meet- 
ing of the Leadville-Holy Cross Sheep 
Growers Association. 

Besides a large representation of 
the local sheepmen there were repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey, Kansas City Stock Yards, D. & R. 
G. W. R. R. and M. P. R. R., John 
Clay & Company and a large eastern 
wool firm. All of the old officers were 
elected by acclamation as follows: 

E. P. Blodgett, president. 

H. R. Mills, vice-president. 


_ 


.. Brown, treasurer. 

K. Chalmers, secretary. 

Executive Committee—Charles Polk, 
Pando, Colorado; A. R. Buckley, Hart- 
sel, Colorado; Frank Haley, Rifle, Col- 
orado; A. W. Fravert, Rifle, Colorado; 
J. H. Brown, Rifle, Colorado. 
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Mr. Stanley P. Young of the Bio- 
logical Survey gave a very interest- 
ing, illustrated discussion of the splen- 
did progress that had been made dur- 
ing the last year in cooperation wtih 
members of the association, showing 
not only methods employed in the erad- 
ication and control of predatory ani- 
mals, but that the results obtained by 
the Biological Survey for the past year 
were more than satisfactory. Imme- 
diately after Mr. Young’s talk, the as- 
sociation unanimously passed a reso- 
lution assessing each and every mem- 
ber two (2) cents per head on the 
number of sheep allotted on the for- 
est. The money is to be used solely 
and only by the Biological Survey in 
its work. 

Supervisors Hutton and Borden, of 
the Leadville and Holy Cross forests, 
gave addresses, speaking particularly 
of the many problems of the forest 
service in their administration of the 
grazing lands. They also emphasized 
the danger of fire hazard and how, by 
close cooperation of the sheepmen on 
the range, this hazard can be greatly 
reduced. Following this, the associa- 
tion passed a resolution requiring each 
member to have an axe, mattock, saw, 
shovel, two-gallon water bag in each 
camp for use in case of fire, should 
the need arise. Both members of the 
forest service expressed their desire 
to work in conjunction with the asso- 
ciation and assist in any manner pos- 
sible for closer cooperation in the for- 
est service. 


Mr. Chet Blake, of the Kansas City 
Stock Yards, gave a very interesting 
talk on marketing, and pointed out the 
advantages to the producer of a more 
equal distribution throughout the 
week, rather than all trying to get in 
on Monday’s or Tuesday’s market. He 
showed very clearly and concisely how, 
by this more even distribution, stuff 
could be handled more easily by the 
stock yards people, and the many ad- 
vantages such a plan offers to the 
sheep man on the range. 


Mr. Charles Bone, of John Clay & 
Company, presented a short summary 


of market conditions in general 
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throughout the state, pointing out a 
few of the major causes that are liable 
to cause large fluctuation in the mar- 
ket. 

There followed many talks 
alike by members and visitors relative 
to the sheep industry and its future. 

After the meeting, the executive 
committee held a short session, and 
decided to send the president and sec- 
retary to represent the association at 
the meeting of live stock men to be 
held in Salt Lake in August, just pre- 
vious to the committee’s hearings on 
matters relating to the public domain 
and the forest reserve. 


short 


This association is heartily in favor 
of some action being taken, whereby 
the grazing—not only for the forest, 
but also on the public domain—can be 
put definitely on a substantial basis, 
stabilizing not only as to fees, but also 
in administration, in order that the 
producer, the actual range sheepman, 
can bank on a definite plan of opera- 
tion for a period of years in regard to 
that most important unit of his entire 
operation. 

Seemingly, in the last analysis, it 
has always been the actual producer 
that has had to shoulder the blunt of 
mistakes made, inadvertently, perhaps, 
but nevertheless vital to the success- 
ful operation of the 
The stockman welcomes this chance 
ota 


industry. 


thorough investigation of the 
range question and is awaiting with 
interest the results which will follow. 


K. Chalmers. 


THE TEXAS MEETINGS 


The city of Brady, Texas, prepared 
a regular fiesta in honor of the con- 
vention of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association on July 28, 29 and 
30. Prior to the convention a four-day 
tour west and _ southern 
Texas was made by the Brady Boost- 
ers to announce the convention and 
invite sheep and goat men of that sec- 
tion to attend. As a result there was 
a very large crowd to be present at 
the meetings and to enjoy the many 


recreational features offered. 


through 


Enter- 
tainment was planned on an extensive 
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and varied scale. It included polo 
games, carnival events, rodeo features, 
fireworks, pageants, and the usual 
banquets. The entertainment, however, 
was not scheduled to take place during 
the business meetings of the conven- 
tion in the mornings, or during the 
afternoons when the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Show and Sale held sway. 

The day preceding th regular open- 
ing of the convention was devoted to 
meetings of the executive committee. 
Their discussion resulted in decisions 
to install a budget system for the 
handling of the association’s expenses, 
to employ a field secretary to assist 
the regular secretary in carrying on 
the duties of that office, to increase 
the executive committee from thirty 
to not more than forty members, and 
to create a fund for the education of 
Roger Thurmond, the son of the late 
Judge Thurmond, in whose _ sudden 
death just before the convention the 
sheepmen of Texas suffered a very se- 
vere loss. 

The first formal meeting of the con- 
vention took place Tuesday morning, 
with President T. A. 


chair. 


Kincaid in the 
After the usual addresses of 
welcome and responses thereto, the 
attention of the session was turned to 
organization problems. Spirited talks 
on this subject were made by C. C. 
At this 
meeting also James Cornell paid a very 


Belcher and Dayton Moses. 


beautiful tribute to the late Judge 
Geo. M. Thurmond. 
On Wedensday morning, several 


very instructive addresses were given 
by men of state and national promi- 
nence. Among these was that of John 
Henry Kirby, president of the Southern 
lariff Association. Mr. Kirby argued 
very forcefully in favor of “not a pro- 
tective tariff, nor yet a tariff for reve- 
nue only, but a competitive tariff that 
will enable the American producer to 
compete in the home markets with de- 
structive foreign competition.” J. T. 
Robinson, land commissioner of Texas, 
was enthusiastically received, as was 
ilso Wm. M. McIntosh. D. A. Spencer 
f the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
lustry at Washington spoke on the 
results of the 


Bureau’s experi- 
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ments in sheep breeding. George 
T. Willingmyre of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture discussed the 
problems of marketing and standard- 
Educational 
discourses were given by A. C. Wil- 
liams of the Farm Loan Bank, Wm. H. 
Browning, Jr., of the Federal Inter- 
Credit Bank of 


Texas, and Lee Brewer of San An- 


izing wool and mohair. 


mediate Houston, 
tonio in regard to the present facili- 
ties through which stockmen can se- 
cure financial aid. 

Hagenbarth of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association was 


President 


invited to attend and address the Texas 
wool growers’ convention, and had 
gotten part way there when business 
affairs of very great importance called 
him home again. A wire conveying his 
greetings and request for cooperation 
with the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation was read during the second 
meeting. 

The closing meeting was the busi- 
ness session of the convention. The 
officers—T. A. Kincaid, president, and 
W. O. Schultz of Paint Rock and Rob- 
ert Real of Kerrville, vice-presidents 
—were unanimously re-elected. While 
the selection of a secretary was not 
announced by ithe executive commit- 
tee, it was deemed quite certain that 
the present incumbent, John F. Rob- 
inson, would be asked to continue his 
services and that an assistant secre- 
tary would be chosen for him. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was adopted as a whole. One 
of the most important resolutions was 
that providing for the cooperative 
marketing of wool and mohair and 
urging closer working relations be- 
tween the producer and the warehouse 
agencies to uphold and improve prices. 
Other resolutions called for an appro- 
priation from the Federal government 
of $10,000 to expand the extension 
work for mohair by the Department 
of Agriculture ; opposed further exten- 
sion of the time in which sheep and 
goats crossing into Mexico could be 
returned to this country without pay- 
ment of duty; asked packers, commis- 
sion men, newspaper men and others 
to assist in bringing into general use 
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the official name of goat meat, Chevon; 
endorsed the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to standardize 
wool grades; praised the work of the 
Biological Survey and announced the 
intention of calling upon the Texas 
legislature to make an appropraition 
for this work; endorsed the petition 
now before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking for a reduction in 
live stock freight rates and recom- 
mended the repeal by Congress of Sec- 
tion 15-A of the U. S. Transportation 
Act; and thanked all those to whom 
the association was indebted for its 
reception in Brady. 

After a lively contest, Del Rio was 
selected as the place in which the next 
annual convention would be held. 

Before adjournment, the convention 
stood for one minute in tribute to the 
memory of the late Judge Geo. M. 


Thurmond. 





THE JULY 13TH WOOL SALE AT 
MELBOURNE 


After a lapse of about ten weeks 
wool auctions were resumed in Mel- 
yesterday, the Associated 
Brokers having decided to offer 120,- 
000 bales in Australia in July to test 
the market. If the result of yester- 
some 4,700 bales 
were submitted and over 90 per cent 
cleared, can be taken as a guide, their 


bourne 


day’s sale, when 


action appears to have been fully jus- 
tified. Competition from the outset 
was keen, in which that from America 
was the chief feature. At the same time 
and Japan bought 

with the closing 
Good to superior Me- 
rinos, comebacks, and the finest cross- 
breds showed an advance of 5 to 10 
per cent. Ordinary wools of the same 
descriptions ruled firm at par to 2% 


Europe, Britain 
freely, compared 


sales in April. 


per cent higher, but medium to coarse 
crossbreds showed little change. 
According to a return issued by the 
Council of Wool Selling 
were 505,964 bales 
waiting disposal in Australia on June 
26. Approximately 72 per cent were 
classified as Merinos and 28 per cent 
A. C. Mills. 


National 
Brokers, there 


as crossbreds. 
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NEVADA ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
WANT FOREST GRAZING 
MADE LEGAL 





The executive committee of the Ne- 
vada Land and Live Stock Associa- 
tion met on June 29, to consider range 
matters and to discuss matters to come 
up in the grazing conference at Salt 
Lake and in the hearings before the 
United States Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. 


Following the meeting the following 
announcement was made: 


The committee as a whole is not ready 
to develop or endorse any particular plan 
for the solution of the range problem. It is 
ready, however, to set forth certain definite 
principles which, in its opinion, must be ob- 
served in any move designed to improve or 
correct the present situation. Among these 
are the followng: 

Definition, recognition and protection by 
law in rights to the use of public ranges, 
including the National Forests, based upon 
(for lack of a better term) prior use. 

Freedom of those holding such rights 
from governmental interference in the same 
so long as the principle of beneficial use is 
observed and the resource is not wilfully 
abused. 


That to be able to pay any new charges 
relating to range use without a consequent 
decrease in their dependent property invest- 
ment values, new returns will first have to 
be guaranteed those making that use, at least 
to the extent of the charge involved; and 
that therefore any new charge imposed must 
be limited by the extent of the new returns. 

A willingness upon the part of the users 
to be held responsible for injury to any pub- 
lic resource involved in range use and to 
leave range areas open to the operation of 
such laws as those covering mining and 
homesteading, excepting in the latter in- 
stance, the so-called 640 acre grazing home- 
stead. 

An end to broad regulatory powers by 
governmental agency over grazing with no 
provision for court review. Opportunity for 
the grazing resource to get safely and fairly 
into the channels of trade, just as has been 
provided for other resources incomplete by 
themselves, and a chance for business to go 
forward developing along natural and econ- 
omic lines free from theoretical, artificial, 
and extremely paternalistic treatment from 
governmental agencies. 

It was the concensus of opinion of the 
members of the committee that the Associa- 
tion officials should support the major prin- 
ciples outlined above in the development of 
any plan and should support only’ those 
plans which promised clearly to guarantee 
those principles. 

Secretary Metcalf was authorized by vote 
of the committee to proceed with develop- 
ment of tentative plans involving the prin- 
ciples outlined and attacking the problem 
from various angles, in preparation for the 
coming hearings before the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, in co-operation with a 
small sub-committee from the executive 
committee. 
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COLORADO CATTLEMEN ADOPT 
RESOLUTIONS ON FOREST 
AND PUBLIC LAND GRAZING 


The following were among the com- 
mittee reports adopted by Colorado 
cattlemen mid-summer 
Stock 


Gunnison, 


during the 

Colorado 

Growers’ Association at 

July 13, 14 and 15: 

Report of the Committee on Public 
Domain 

We favor a system of regulation of 
grazing live stock om the public domain 
that will provide for the following: 

1. Assurance of the permanent use 
of the range by the established and 
property owning stockmen now run- 
ning live stock thereon, with a prefer- 
ence given to the stock 
ranch owners. 


convention of the 


established 


2. Statement in the law authoriz- 
ing such regulation of the method of 
determining the amount of charges to 
be collected for grazing. 


3. Classification of the lands of the 


public domain and granting of perma- 
nent grazing rights on land not suit- 
able for agriculture. 

4. That the regulation of live stock 
grazing on all government lands should 
be administered by a single depart- 
ment of the government. 

5. All revenue collected for grazing 
live stock in excess of a reasonable 
amount expended for improvements 
used in conection with grazing should 
go to the state. 

(Signed) 


J. W. Goss, Pueblo County Stockgrowers 
Assn., Chairman. 


W. B. Middlemist, Kannah Creek Stock- 
growers’ Assn., Whitewater. 


Frank Fehling, Chaffee County Stockgrowers 
Assn., Nathrop. 


Frnk C. Monroe, Southern Colorado Stock- 
growers Assn., Thatcher. 


Francis Holland, U. D. & E. Stockgrowers 
Assn., Whitewater. 


R, P. Mergelman, Gunnison County Stock- 
growers Assn., Iola. 


J. S. Hofmann, Colorado Stockgrowers 
Assn., Sapinero, Colo., to the Committee 
on Public Domain. 


Report of the Committee on National 
Forests 
Your committee on national forests 
desires to make the following recom- 
mendation and suggestions: 
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1. In order to promote and render 
more efficient the business of raising 
live stock, to stabilize range produc- 
tion, and to assist agriculture by in- 
suring the economic use of stock farms 
in the vicinity of the forest reserves, 
the Colorado Stockgrowers Associa- 
tion considers it essential that permits 
for grazing on the national 
should be made permanent. 


forests 


2. The Colorado Stockgrowers As- 
sociation strenuously opposes the pol- 
icy of commercialization of the graz- 
ing resources of the national forests, 
and approves the bill introduced by 
Senator Phipps and passed by the U. 
S. Senate on January 30th, 1925, with 
the additional recommendation that 
the moneys derived from grazing fees 
be used in part by the department 
in making improvements necessary in 
the use of grazing on the national for- 
ests and the balance be returned to 
the states in which they are collected 
for the benefit of roads and schools. 
R. F. Rockwell, Delta County Stockgrowers 

Assn., Chairman. 


Webster S. Whinnery, Lake Fork Stockgrow- 
ers Assn., Lake City. 


L. H. Rouviere, Gunnison County 
growers Assn., Gunnison. 


Claude D. Simpson, Powderhorn Stockgrow- 
ers Assn., Powderhorn. 


Stock- 


Ezra K. Baer, Rio Blanco Stockgrowers 
Assn., Meeker. 





A MONTANA LAMB SALE 


James D. Law, of Harlowton, has 
just sold nearly 2,500 head of ewe 
lambs to M. W. Wildschutz of Lewis- 
town, for 14 cents a pound, the high- 
est price of the year for ewe lambs. 
His wether lambs were contracted last 
January by the Foulkes 
Commission Company for one of their 
Ohio customers at 12 cents a pound 
for October delivery. 


Livestock 


Mr. Law’s 1925 crop, approximating 
4800 head is therefore sold at the high- 
est average price paid for lambs off 
the range for many years. Mr. Wild- 
schultz is buying the ewe lambs for 
the Ford Creek Sheep Company of 
which he is proprietor. 


Leon Shaw. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH 
THE PUBLIC RANGE? 


By F. S. Gedney 
An address delivered June 22 before 
a meeting of Idaho stockmen: 


The purpose of this meeting is to dis- 
cuss the question: “What shall be done 
with the public range.” This includes the 
Forest Reserve. 

Some, and I think the majority, will say: 
Leave it as it is. And to my mind this would 
be best, but I think the time is here when 
the government is going to do something 
with this Public Domain. 

President Coolidge seems to think some- 
thing should be done. The Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Forest officials have expressed them- 
selves; the United States Senate has direct- 
ed its committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys to investigate all matters relating to 
National Forests and the Public Domain 
and their administration, including grazing 
lands. 

That a bill providing for some sort of 
disposition or control of the public domain 
will be introduced is certain; that some bill 
will be passed and made into law in the 
near future, is almost as certain. 

The fact is the time has come; it is here 
now. A law will be passed. What shall 
that law be and who shall write it? Shall 
those who live in the West who are using 
the range write it, or shall we’ sit by while 
others write it for us? 

Already a bill has been written by some- 
one. It has been read to you. It is satis- 
isfactory to the Department of Agsiculture, 
the Department of the Interior, and the For- 
est officials. Who wrote it I do not know, 
but I do know that it was not a stockman. 
I will have more to say about this bill later. 

The handling of the Public Domain will 
affect many people and much _ business; 
many are interests. Let’s see who they 
are. 

First. And I say most important are the 
stockraisers or stock producers. 

Second. Other producers who trade with 
the stock producer. 

Third. Those who finance the raisers. 
This means the bankers, the loan and trust 
companies and private individuals loaning 
money to raisers. 

Fourth. Those who handle livestock and 
the by-products and obtain a revenue there- 
by. They are the railroads, commissicn 
firms, livestock brokers, stock feeders, 
packing houses, butchers, wool buyers, 
woolen mills, tanners, leather manufactur- 
ers and a thousand others. 

Fifth. All other people in the United 
States, for it is a fact that these people in 
every walk of life have to do with the horse, 
the cow and the sheep. Not only are all 
the people interested as individuals but col- 
lectively. The United States Government, 
the State Governments, the cities, towns 
and counties are interested. 

This is a big question and must be viewed 
from a broad viewpoint. No narrow selfish 
solution will be accepted. If whatever is 
done with the Public Domain results in a 
benefit to the livestock growers, it will di- 
rectly and indirectly benefit all people, and 
this principle must control our actions and 
ideas and the actions of the Government. 
In fact the idea of permanent benefit to the 
livestock industry must be paramount, rather 
than the desire or wishes of a Department 
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of Government or the advantage of any set 
of men. 

Four ideas or plans have been advanced: 

First. The United States deed the lands 
to the respective states. 

Second. Sell the lands to individuals. 

Third. Lease the lands. 

Fourth. Put the balance of the Domain 
under supervision. 

I propose to discuss these four ideas in 
an unbiased, fair manner, and try and show 
you as briefly as possible, the arguments 
for and against each. 

First. If these lands, meaning what is 
now the unreserved, Public Domain, are 
deeded to the respective states, it would be 
with the idea that the states would make 
some disposition of them, under some kind 
of lease or supervision similar to the present 
method on the National Forest. If sold or 
leased by the states it would be practically 
the same as if sold or leased by the United 
States. ; 

If put under lease or supervision by the 
states, where will the state get competent 
men to handle the lands? Under what bu- 
reau or department of the state govern- 
ment? And there being eleven western or 
public land states will there be eleven dif- 
ferent kinds of control? And how often 
will the policy change in each state; every 
election or every other election? Will pref- 
erence be given to residents of the state to 
the exclusion of others and thus destroy the 
outfits running in two states. 

When one thinks of a state doing this so 
many things pop into his mind that are trou- 
blesome, he begins to discard it. Without 
going into detail, we all know that we have 
too much politics in all the states to at- 
tempt such a thing. The idea of state su- 
pervision, seriously proposed, would at once 
lessen the value of the industry, to sav 
nothing of constant changes of policy and 
the policy debts that would be paid by it. 

Deeding the land to the states does not 
seem to meet with much favor. 

Second. Shall the Government sell the 
land and if so to whom, and at what price? 
Let me digress at this point to say to you 
that we are facing a peculiar condition in 
that it is not the livestock industry or the 
people of the West that want anything done 
with the public ranges. It is not the Con- 
gress of the United States or the President 
of the United States, but it is the govern- 
mental agencies, the departments of gov- 
ernment, who pretend they see ruined ranges 
and a ruined livestock business, if something 
is not done. At least this is what they tell 
us. It may be that the real motive is a 
larger department or an expanding of that 
governmental agency or it may be money 
for the Government. I am inclined to 
think it is partly both, mostly money. The 
Rachford report shows that. 

I do think that these men have so long 
preached the gospel to us of what good 
Samaritans they are, that they now believe 
it and believe that we believe it. 

Getting back to the question of the Gov- 
ernment selling the lands, I here point out 
to you that this is dangerous. We haven’t 
the money to buy them and if we did we 
could not afterwards pay the state tax on 
them. What these lands are worth I do 
not know, but I do know that they are not 
worth what it would cost to fence them in 
six hundred and forty acre tracts. They have 
been offered gratis at that price. 

I will not take up the third idea, that 
of leasing. There are several points for 
and against the purchase of the range which 
apply with equal force to leases. 
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Here is the present situation. The 
stockmen are now using these public lands 
as a fall, winter, spring and summer range 
or pasture. They have used them for a long 
while without objection. They have bought 
and traded livestock ranches and range 
lands with the idea in view of using these 
public lands. They have paid more than 
range lands were worth. In other words 
the value of these public lands has been fig- 
ured in. It has all been paid for in these 
deals. All the time the Government knew 
this and said nothing. These departments 
knew it equally well. 

Any policy which the Government now 
adopts which does not recognize and accept 
this fact, will be wrong. Therefore, if the 
Government decides to sell or lease these 
lands it must in all fairness, sell them to 
these men and at a price based on this 
theory. Many are afraid this will not be 
done; that the Government will start. out to 
do it and when it learns what a complex 
question it is, that is as to who is entitled 
to particular: lands, that it will give up and 
put the lands up at public auction. There 
is grave danger of this, especially if it is 
money they want as is indicated so plainly 
by the Rachford scheme. Just think of your 
individual case. Who are you willing to 
have say what particular lands you are en- 
titled to have? 

There are many complex questions. 
First, what men or. concerns have any 
right at all, that is, who shall use the range 
in the future? Shall it be citizens of the 
United States. or all who are now using it 
Shall it be the man who is using it now 
without regard to the length of time or how 
he came into the use of it? Shall there be 
property qualifications such as commensu- 
rate and dependent land holdings and shall 
all lands, both ranch and range, be credited? 
Shall the question of unmolested use be con- 
sidered? 

Before the creation of the forests, and 
yet again on the outside range, range rights 
have been recognized, possibly not fully by 
the courts, but by the custom of the coun- 
try, by the common practice. A man sold 
his ranch, his cattle and his branding iron. 
The buyer got the ranch, he counted the 
cattle and all cattle bearing that iron, wher- 
ever he found them, were his and in addi- 
tion he got the range and in figuring the 
price of the outfit the value of the range 
was included. The custom of the range 
did not permit the original owner to after- 
wards put cattle on that range and it was 
seldom attempted. 

The same was true in selling a sheep 
outfit. The sheep were counted, the owned 
lands priced and transferred, but always the 
range value was included. In many cases 
the entire outfit is lumped off. I say again 
that we have already bought and paid for 
these lands. These range rights, while in- 
tangible, are pretty well fixed and in many 
cases fairly certain as to boundaries, but 
many of them are interlocking, interwoven; 
that is, many men use all or a part of a 
given country and at different seasons. To 
segregate these rights is the difficult prob- 
lem. 

These range rights, by the customs of 
usage, have been based pretty much upon 
prior use, provided it was a use acquired ac- 
cording to the custom of the locality and 
this has been fairly uniform. The owner- 
ship of land has been and should be an im- 
portant factor in determining range rights, 
and in this determination both range and 
ranch lands should be considered. 

The fact is, that the rights to the use 
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of the range have followed the right to the 
use of water for irrigation and mining, 
which was but an accepted custom or prac- 
tice. Today the only difference is that the 
right to the use of water has been acknowl- 
edged by the courts, the states and the 
United States, while the right to the use of 
the range has not been so approved. It has 
not been legalized. 

Water rights have been legalized and are 
well settled under pretty thoroughly defined 
and fixed laws. The range rights should 
now be determined under these same laws 
of prior use and occupancy, in so far as ap- 
plicable, and these rights acknowledged, to 
be transferred only by the owner, to be re- 
duced only for range protection, and lost 
only by nonuse. . 

Any law of Congress or rule or regula- 
tion of a governmental department which 
does not recognize this principle will be 
wrong and out of harmony with the princi- 
ples of this Government. A greater injus- 
tice would not be done if the water was tak- 
en back and sold or put under supervision. 
There is no difference. The water falls upon 
the government land. The feed grows upon 
it. 

The great big hearted American policy 
has recognized the rights to the range and 
to the use of water and the government can- 
not go back and say, “This is mine.” They 
cannot be “Indian givers.” I know and you 
know this is right. Let’s stay with it. We 
have had enough of this thing of being tres- 
passers under a mere privilege. These range 
rights are the basis of the livestock busi- 
ness of the West. * * #* 

There are many angles to this question 
of leasing or buying, other than the difficulty 
of obtaining the money. In considering either 
buying or leasing, we must ever keep in 
mind “state taxes” as the lease is an inter- 
est or estate in lands and is taxable. 

Now passing on to governmental super- 
vision of these ranges we are confronted 
with the peculiar situation touched upon at 
the beginning. That it is not the people 
that want to do anything with the Public Do- 
man. It’s the government department heads. 

Colonel Greeley, chief forester, says they 
have been trying to do this for several years 
and now a wise public policy demands that 
it be done, and that it is for the publie good, 
What is meant by this wise public policy and 


the public good? These are terms used by - 


politicians to help their side of the argu- 
ment. 

Now let’s not be fooled. These govern- 
mental heads are not any better citizens 
than we are, and they don’t love the people 
or the public any more than we do. It is 
money they are after. This is too plainly 
shown by their actions the last few years 
crystallized into the Rachford report and 
called “Value of the Grass.” They admit 
that the cattle men cannot afford to pay 
what they say the grass is worth to the cat- 
tle men. 

Let me tell you something right here. 
Our outfit pays $2,000 a year for its forest 
permit. Under the Rachford report, that 
will be $4,000. We are on the Reserve three 
months and nine months off, or three times 
as long off as on, therefore, the fee for fall, 
winter and spring pasture would be three 
times four or twelve thousand dollars, plus 
the summer fee of $4,000 or $16,000 for the 
year. You laugh and say that is absurd, and 
so it is, but so is the Rachford scheme. And 
they not only ask us to accept the Rachford 
report but ask us to look pleasant. I would 
like to see a stock outfit pay for the year 
round feed on the Rachford basis and then 
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look pleasant. But they wil say: Oh, no; 
we don’t propose that. I say again: Don’t 
be fooled. We heard that before. The only 
safe way is to write the cost into the bill. 
Let’s put it in there. 

Now what about the range lands owned 
by the stockmen? Once the domain is su- 
pervised they are of no value. In some 
places supervision cannot be satisfactory 
with these lands in private ownership. The 
fair thing is for the Government to buy them 
back at the price paid by the owner, and pay 
for them either in cash or allocation of fees. 
Let’s write this in the bill also. There are 
going to be many troublesome questions. 
Who is going to decide them, the stock man 
or the forest officer? No party should de- 
cide his own case. Let us have an impartial 
tribunal do that. We want a court to make 
the final decision, and we want that court to 
sit in the West, not in Washington, London 
or Europe. . 

If the domain is to be administered, then 
who is to do it? The Secretary of the In- 
terior wants to do it and the Secretary of 
Agriculture wants it under his forest de- 
partment and the forest department wants it 
bad. They are the only ones that seem tc 
realize its true worth and money making 
possibilities. The forest department is the 
best equipped. They have the organization. 
They claim they have done more good than 
harm.in their supervision of the forests. 
And I think this is true. I agree with them 
but the margin is small. These forest offi- 
cials are not bad men. In fact they are good 
men and getting better. Their trouble is, 
first, the lack of practical stock men knowl- 
edge. 

The second objection is, that they are 
thinking wrong. Their thoughts are all 
wrong. Socialism, the idea of taking from 
one and giving to the other, can have no 
place in our government, and their idea of 
getting the last penny must be discarded. 
Let them apportion out their salaries if they 
want to but leave our range rights alone. 
Now, let’s put these principles into the law 
of the public range, including the forests. 

I propose we write four fundamental prin- 
ciples in the bill. First. Legalize range 
rights under the law of prior use, transfer- 
able only by the owner, to be lost only by 
nonuse and to be reduced only for range pro- 
tection. _ 

Second. That a Court, sitting in the West, 
be provided to determine all questions of 
range rights. 

Third. Fix fees at the cost of adminis- 
tration plus improvements,-_over and above 
amounts paid to the states. 

Fourth. The Government buy back the 
range lands at the price paid by the owner, 
either in cash or allocation of fees. 

Write these principles into the bill and it 
is of little matter whether it is leased or su- 
pervised or whether it is the Secretary of 
Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture who 
is the supervisor. 





CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN TO 
DISCUSS GRAZING 

California sheep raisers will meet 
at their association offices on the 
morning of August 22. It is planned 
to discuss the various phases of the 
public land, question and grazing ad- 
ministration in advance of the Salt 
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Lake conference, which opens on Au- 
gust 24 and to which the association 
will send representatives. The 
growers will also confer with the rep- 
resentatives of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association in advance of the 


w oc | 


general meeting. 





FEDERAL COURT UPHOLDS 
PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Federal District Court of Chi- 
cago recently handed down a decision 
requiring the principal packing com- 
panies to open their books to the of- 
ficials of the Packers and Stock Yards 
Administration. 

Since the passage of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1923, and the placing 
of the supervision of the packer and 
stockyard activities under the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the complaint has 
been made that the activities of the 
new office were directed mainly 
against the stockyard companies and 
comission houses and that no import- 
ant action had been taken in connec- 
tion with affairs of the packing con- 
erns. The law gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture wide powers over the op- 
erations of the packers. In 1923 a re- 
quest was made by the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration officers 
for opportunity to examine the books of 
some of the larger concerns in Chicago. 
No charge had been made against these 
concerns, but it was contended that 
the object of the examination was to 
determine whether or not anything 
had been done in violation of the pro- 
visions of the new law. The packers 
objected to such examination of their 
books. At about the same time the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled in favor of the American Tobac- 
co Company in a similar case, stating 
that it was not permissible for gov- 
ernment officials to examine a con- 
cern’s books with a view to finding 


grounds for charges. Other consid- 


erations introduced by attorneys for 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
case prevailed in the decision just an- 
nounced. 
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HOW CONSUMERS BUY MEAT 


’ 


The “hows” of meat 
buying by housewives are being tabu- 
lated by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as a part of a study of the 
influences of methods and costs of re- 
tailing and consumers’ habits upon the 
market for meat. The complete report 
is to cover sixteen cities. 


and “whys’ 


The prelim- 
inary report issued by the bureau is 
based on a house-to-house canvass in 
five cities: Baltimore, Md.; Bingham- 
ton, New York; New Haven, Conn.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and Washington, 
D. C. The survey was not entirely 
completed in the last named city, how- 
ever. 


The white American families visited 
are classified as well-to-do, middle, and 
poor. The well-to-do families include 
the professional and salaried people 
living in the better sections of the 
town; the middle, those supported by 
wage earners and living in modest 
homes; and the poor families are those 
who live in the poorer sections and 
have only a limited income. The 
wealthy class will be included in the 
final report, which is to be ready for 
publication at the end of 1925. In ad- 
dition to the white Americans, colored, 
Italian and Polish families were ques- 
tioned. 


As can readily be conjectured, beef 
was found to be the favorite meat 
among all classes in all the cities can- 
vassed. Lamb was given second place 
among the well-to-do, while pork was 
the second preference with the poor. 
The Italians were the only ones who 
preferred veal to other meats. Among 
the cities, New Haven, Conn., a college 
town, has the largest percentage of 
lamb. This 
might indicate that lamb is a brain 
food, but as Binghamton, a factory 
town, is only a fraction of a per cent 
below it in preference for lamb, if any 
conclusion is to be drawn, it wil have 
to be that lamb is good for both brains 
and brawn. 


families who preferred 
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Of unusual interest are the results 
of the inquiry regarding the reasons 
for the use of substitutes for meat. 
From current talk one would suppose 
that substitutes were used mainly in 
the interest of health and economy. 
The survey of the five cities showed 
that people eat fish and 
foods, eggs, vegetables, macaroni, etc., 
in place of meat principally for the 
sake of variety in the diet, and second- 
they like those foods. 
Health had third place among the rea- 
sons and religion 


other sea 


ly because 


fourth. 
stood third with the 


Economy 
families, 
It is interesting 
to note that a larger percentage of 


poor 
and sixth generally. 


colored families than any other class 


gave health as a reason for using 
other foods in place of meat and the 
Polish are more largely influenced by 
religion in the use of substitutes than 
other families. Both the Italians and 
Polish use meat subsitutes primarily 


because they are fond of them. 


The conclusions that may be de- 
duced from the answers given to how 
meat is purchased and why certain 
shops are patronized are likewise of 
great interest. The survey showed 
that 70 per cent of .the housewives 
meat. 
Prevalent ideas are contrary to this 


personally do their buying of 

statement, but probably conditions in 

the cities canvassed are such that this 

percentage is correct. The final report 
$ 4 

based on a survey of 


sixteen cities 


covering the entire country may 
change the figures. 

It was found that the quality of the 
meat handled by butchers induced wo- 
men to trade at certain shops more 
than anything else. The convenient 
location of the store was next highest 
in the reasons given for the selection 
of butcher shops. It was discovered 
that sixty-one per cent of the families 
purchased meat from shops. within 
three blocks of their homes. Only ten 
per cent of the housewives gave good 
service as a reason; six per cent traded 
at certain meat stores because they 
were clean and sanitary; and five per 
cent patronized certain shops because 
they sold meat at reduced prices. 
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THE HEBER HAMPSHIRE CLUB 


Last December the Salt Lake Union 
Stock Yards Company offered for sale 
a bunch of fine registered Hampshire 
ewes from the herd of the former 
3utterfield Live Stock Company at 
Weiser, Idaho. State Senator J. W. 
Clyde of Heber, who is a director in 
the stock yards company and likewise 


Wilson Young, member of the Heber Hamp- 
shire Club, with his 5-months-old lamb. 
a banker at Heber, arranged credit fa- 
cilities for six high school boys so that 
they could each buy five head of these 
ewes. Accordingly, Earl Carlile of 
Woodland, Lynn Murdock of Heber, 
Noble J. Schneitter of Midway and 





Lynn Murdock and a club lamb weighing 
145 pounds at 5 months of age. 
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Welby and Wilson Young of Heber 
each became the proud owners of five 
Hampshire ewes, and they have met 
with gratifying success so far in their 
venture. 

The ewes sheared fleeces ranging 
from seven to ten pounds in weight 
and grading about three-eighths blood 
on the average. The wool sold for 
enough to pay the interest on the pur- 
chase money and the feed cost until 
about the time the pastures and foot- 
hill ranges were ready for grazing 
this spring. Lambs were dropped 
during February and before the ex- 
tremely hot weather set in, the aver- 
age rate of growth was “a pound a 
day.” During the latter part of July 
this record was not maintained, but 
at present even the smallest of the 
lambs weigh as much as their mothers. 
Many attractive offers have been made 
for the lambs, but the boys are con- 
templating putting on an exhibition 
on August 21 and are holding them 
for that event. At this show, which is 
to be at Heber, all of the ewes and 
lambs will compete for $200 in prize 
money, which has been donated by the 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany, the Bank of Heber City and the 
Wasatch Chamber of Commerce. 

There are now thirty-six lambs on 
hand, of which fourteen are rams. The 
ewe lambs will be retained to build up 


the flocks and a very fine ram _ for 


breeding purposes will be purchased 
cooperatively by the boys this fall. 





A WOOL FUTURES MARKET? 





Would open trade in wool futures. 
the same as in cotton and grain, be of 
any material assistance to the produc- 
er of wool? 

The opening up of such proposition 
contains arguments on both sides and 
brings out the contention that it is 
a form of gambling. In a way it is, and 
in another way it is not. For instance, 


the miller goes into the market and. 


buys September wheat at a specified 
price and in turn he offers September 
flour to jobbers on that basis. As 
it is in wool the cloth manufacturer 
has to line up his raw material far in 
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advance, at cash outlay and dispose 
of his goods on that basis. A steady 
trade in wool with a future price sup- 
plying some criterion for the trade 
should help bring stability to the gen- 
eral market and do away with some of 
the excessive warehouse charges. 
Those who oppose a futures market 
say that wool statistics and 
grades are not uniform or reliable. 
When trade in wheat and cotton fut- 
ures started the same could be said 
for them, but in recent years grades 


wool 
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have been standardized and statistics 
brought to a dependable basis. The 
same could be done for wool and uni- 
formity in grade and dependable in- 
formation would help the entire com- 
modity. It would also enable the pro- 
ducer to string his clip out over a 
longer period if he desired, and take 
advantage of not having to sell when 
everybody is ready to do the same 
thing. A futures market for wool, in 
the opinion of many would improve 


the entire situation. Cy ee. 2. 


The New Wool Marketing Plan Proposed 
For Australia 


In accordance with the request of 
the Graziers’ Federal Council Sir John 
Higgins, chairman of Bawra, presented 
his proposals for stabilizing the wool 
market on June 23rd. That Sir John 
had spent much time and thought on 
the preparation was evident, and it 
can only be regretted that he was not 
able to hatch a scheme more likely 
to meet with general approval. In the 
first place his ideas seemed much too 
reaching, and in the second he un- 
wisely proposed a measure of Govern- 
ment interference, which, to say the 
least, is anathema to the majority of 
woolgrowers. 


3riefly summarized his proposals 
are: 
1. That the 


Commonwealth shall voluntarily form 


woolgrowers of the 


an association for the purpose of giv- 
ing greater regularity and greater 
stability to wool values. 

2. That such association shall ac- 
quire Australian wool clips by appraise- 
ment methods. 

3. That the realization of the wool 
clips so acquired shall be effected un- 
der the direction of the association 
by proper, technical and 
methods of marketing. 


collective 


4. That all receipts from whatever 
source arising, less deductions and ex- 
penses, shall be credited by the assoc- 
ition, and distributed as payment for 
wool so acquired by appraisement. 

Alternate names recommended for 
the association are:-British Austra- 


lian Wool Regulation and Realization 
Ltd., or 
Wool Regulation and Realization As- 
sociation Ltd. The capital propbsed is 
$250,000,000 in $125,000,000 wool cer- 
tificates and $125,000,0 shares of $5 
each. His idea is that this money shall 


Association 3ritish Empire 


be subscribed by growers in the form 
of 2% per cent deductions for each set 
of shares from the appraised values 
of every man’s clip. 

The principal terms and conditions 
under which the association would op- 
erate were set out by Sir John as fol- 
lows: 

That freedom of trade in wool with- 
in the Commonwealth shall be re- 
cognized. 

That, in order to finance the 
scheme at its initiation, the Com- 
monwealth Government shall guar- 
antee the association until suffici- 
ent capital has been subscribed by 
its members. 

That the association shall be vest- 
ed with authority by the Federal 
Government to issue licenses for the 
export of all wool from the Com- 
monwealth. 

That the tables of limits for ap- 
praisement by the association shall 
be based upon the statistical posi- 
tion of wool, including, inter alia, 
the following world factors :-Pro- 
duction, consumption, stocks, pur- 
chasing power, fashions, etc, for 
each wool year. 


That, having determined the sta- 
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tistical value (which will be an esti- 
mate only), less a deduction to 
cover contingencies, tables of limits 
shall be prepared for—(a) Merino 
wools, shorn, including fine come- 
backs; (b) crossbred wools, shorn; 
(c) skin wools. 

That the 


bases only—first, for the appraise- 


tables of limits are 
ment, and secondly, for the acquisi- 
tion by the association of the wool 
clips. The real price shall be deter- 
mined by the association on the act- 
ual disposal of the wool for each 
wool year. 

That the settlement for the wool 


shall be on the following basis: 
First payment of 60 per cent of ap- 
praisement values fourteen days 
after appraisement; second payment 
of 35 per cent (5 per cent being re- 
tained for capital purposes) at close 
of wool year; third payment, rep- 
resenting the difference between 
appraisement and realization prices, 
less deductions and expenses, when 
the whole of the clip for the partic- 
ular wool year has been sold. 

As regards the disposal and mar- 
keting of the clip it is recommended 
that auctions shall be held in Aus- 
tralia as hitherto, the appraisement 
price assumably acting as the re- 
serve. Any bales not sold by auc- 
tion would be the property of the 
association, to dispose of as it thinks 
fit. 

The foregoing is, I think, the gist 


f Sir John’s scheme, which I 


may 


add, he took over two hours to elab- 


to but 


rate. I confine my comments 
that 
re most likely to wreck it. In the 
first place it will be noticed that al- 


+] 


two points, the two 


ough he started off with a proposi- 
association, he 
vest that 


tion for a_ voluntary 


subsequently proposed to 
dy with power to license exports. 
That, in effect, is paramount to say- 
ing that the grower who wants to 
stand apart from the association will 
not be allowed to sell or ship his wool, 
which, if not compulsion, is something 
ery much akin to it. 


The second, and more fatal point, re- 
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fers to the method of settlement. As 
you probably know, the bulk of the 
shearing in Australia is carried out 
in the winter and spring. To illustrate 
a concrete case, we will take the aver- 
age man who gets his clip into the 
warehouse in September. No doubt it 
will be appraised fairly soon after re- 
ceipt, and one can be sure the value 
fixed will leave a good margin for con- 
tingencies in favor of the association. 
Say, however, it is priced at 32 cents 
per pound all around. The grower 
will, under the proposal, receive 19.2 
cents in fourteen days, i. e., early in 
October, representing 60 per cent, and 
11.2 cents (35 per cent) in June of the 
year following, the 1.6 cents being 
taken for share capital. There may 
be a further dividend at some indefi- 
nite later date, but the point is ‘that 
the grower has been kept out of at 
least 40 per cent of the value of his 
wool for nine months. I cannot imagine 


that many sheepmen will be prepared 


to support the principle of cooperation 
to that extent. 

The scheme is at present being con- 
sidered by the country branches of the 
Graziers’ Associations. The views of 
these will be co-ordinated by the Fed- 
eral Council in due course, and it will 
then act according to the opinions ex- 
pressed. The meetings so far have, al- 
most without exception, passed reso- 
lutions opposing the scheme. 


Melbourne, July 14. A. C. Mills. 





DENVER RECEIPTS OF RANGE 
LAMBS 


Unusually large receipts of range 
lambs were in evidence at the Denver 
market in June and July. Four hundred 
and seventy cars were received from 
Idaho and Oregon, the source of most 
of the western lambs moving in those 
two months. This is ah increase of 300 
114 cars received 
from these states in the same months 
of last year. 

In the 


per cent over the 


June issue of the Wool 
Grower Mr. L. M. Pexton, traffic man- 
ager of the Denver yards, wrote of the 
heavy 


marketing of Colorado fed 
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lambs at Denver this year and their 
distribution by the packers direct to 
killing plants at points farther east. 
It was claimed by Mr. Pexton that 
this method of handling live lambs 
effects material economies, the benefit 
of which is received by the shipper. 
On the Chicago and 
Omaha concerns claim that their mar- 


other hand, 


kets are injured by the receipt of ship- 

bought in the West and 
direct to killing concerns, 
making it possible for the packers 
to stay out of the market until outside 
orders have been filled and yet keep 
their lamb killing floors occupied on 


ments 


sent 


the “direct” receipts. There is much 
in this argument that affects the in- 
terests of the shipper, but considera- 
tion also must be given to the possible 
benefit to prices through 
withholding that market the 
shipments being sold at Denver. 

Of the 470 cars of Idaho and Ore- 
gon lambs received at Denver in June 
and July, 132 cars were billed out by 
packers for Chicago. The amount of 
lambs slaughtered at Denver is not 
large, and it may be assumed that the 
number of reshipped to other 
points was at least as large as the 


Chicago 


trom 


cars 


number sent to Chicago. 

Shippers should give careful study 
to the apparent desire of the packers 
to buy range lambs farther west. Mar- 
keting nearer home has a strong ap- 
peal to the growers, especially when 
prices seem to compare favorably with 
the Chicago basis. It is generally rec- 
ognized that Chicago sets the prices 
for western markets. Gluts at Chicago 
lower prices all around the circle. But 
there is another important considera- 
tion: eastern buying orders are filled 
chiefly at Chicago. If the good lambs 
do not arrive there or if the packers 
really use their direct shipments to 
avoid buying in competition with the 
eastern trade, then it may be that the 
Chicago prices remain lower than oth- 
erwise would be the case. 
watch with 
outcome of the 
larger business at Denver and_ the 
course of prices at all the markets 
through the next four months. 


Range shippers’ will 


great interest the 
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JULY WEATHER ON WESTERN 
RANGES 





By J. Cecil Alter 

The following summary of weather, 
live stock and range conditions has 
been prepared from the various reports 
and publications of the United States 
Weather Bureau: 

Utah—A record breaking spell of 
hot weather occurred about the middle 
of the month, but rather copious show- 
ers occurred and the mountain ranges 
continued in good or excellent condi- 
tion, while some of the fall and win- 
ter ranges made some growth; there 
is, however, a need for rain over the 
lower elevations generally. Live stock 
have done well everywhere. 

Nevada—Abnormally warm weather 
prevailed much of the month, many 
places having 
spells. 


record breaking heat 
This condition, however, was 
generally good for live stock, grazing 
ranges and hay, as moisture was ample 
in most sections; but soil moisture and 
irrigation water supplies were rapidly 
depleted, and there is sore need for a 
good general rain at present. Live 
stock have done unusually well as a 
rule, having had ample forage. 
Idaho—Ranges have continued to 
afford sufficient forage and live stock 
generally are good to fat in condi- 
tion. The range, however, has begun 
to dry appreciably in the panhandle 
and the southwestern portions, and 
even the southeastern ranges in part 
are dry. Therefore a good general! rain 
is needed, more especially on the lower 
or foothill ranges. The amount of for- 
age continues ample or abundant in 
the southeastern counties, though it 
is becoming short elsewhere. 
Montana — Unusually warm, dry 
weather prevailed much of the month 
over the state generally, and both 
ranges and crops deteriorated appre- 
ciably, and water supplies dwindled 
rapidly. Live stock, however, held up 
very well, as the amount and quality 
of the forage continued very good. 
The last week was much cooler, how- 
ever, and beneficial showers were wide- 
spread, though stock water is scarce 
locally and further rains would be 
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very helpful. Range conditions are 
somewhat spotted as a result of these 
showers, but cattle and sheep are do- 
ing well in most sections. Twenty-one 
cars of cattle left Rapelje on the 2ist, 
billed for Chicago. 


Wyoming—Abnormally warm and 
comparatively dry weather prevailed 
most of the month, and the 
browned prematurely in important 
sections, particularly the central, east- 
ern and northern counties. Irrigation 
water and _ live-stock water supplies 
held up rather well as a rule, however, 
and live stock continued in good condi- 
tion. 


ranges 


Local showers were beneficial 
in the last week; but additional rain 
is needed generally for the pasturage. 
Some cattle were reported excellent, 
and only one isolated district reported 
live stock shrinkage. Shipments to 


market have begun locally. 


Colorado—W arm, dry weather serv- 
ed to hold the condition of live stock 
and the grazing ranges somewhat be- 
low Cooler 
weather with good local rains toward 
the the month, however, 
brought a decided improvement tem- 
porarily, though the 
range and live stock 
rule. 


par in some sections. 


close of 
condition of the 
is only fair as a 
Live stock are in better condi- 
tion west of the mountains than to the 
sast, especially in the northeastern 
counties, where they are only fairly 
good. 

Western Texas—Dry, warm weather 
has caused some range deterioration, 
though the condition is somewhat 
spotted, due to good local showers, 
which have given ranges a satisfactory 
impetus. Live stock are mostly in good 
condition, a very few being fair or 
even poor in isolated cases. Rain is 
needed for the range, and also for hay 
and other crops in the Panhandle sec- 
tion, and in the southern Texas plains 
region. 

New Mexico—Most of the month 
was warm and dry and _ pastures, 
ranges and live stock suffered some- 
what as a result; but locally forage 
and animals are in good condition. At 
present the entire state needs rain. 
Showers were most beneficial ‘in the 
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north and east portions, but elsewhere 
ranges are reported poor, and in many 
southern sections they 
live stock are mostly in fair condition, 
some being good, and some being poor. 
The southwestern foothill and moun- 


are barren; 


tain sections have recovered partly. 


Arizona—The month was character- 
ized by warm, dry weather in most 
range sections, and while generous and 
well distributed showers occurred in 
the last ten days, they were hardly 
sufficient to restore the range and live 
stock to normal conditions. Northern 
counties are the principal sufferers 
showers 
missing that region. The southwest- 
ern counties are also dry. 


from the drought, recent 


California—Excessively hot weather 
prevailed much of the time, though 
both stock and the 
tinued good over most 


live ranges con- 


middle and 
northern summer range sections. Very 
few the 
ranges or in the fields, all having been 
transferred by the middle of the motnh 


animals remained on lower 


the 
southern portion were not especially 


to the mountains. Pastures in 
good, and live stock only fair in places. 


Oregon — Generally good haying 
weather prevailed. and much clover 
and alfalfa was gathered in excellent 
condition. The weather has continued 
dry and there is little green forage 
left, except on the higher ranges, the 
lowland pastures being quite dry. 
Live stock are generally in prime con- 
dition, but in some dairy districts the 
milk flow is falling off, due to flies 
and drought. rather 


sections, 


Rain is badly 


needed in many including 


western counties. 


Washington—Most of the month 
was abnormally warm, and practically 
rainless, resulting in a severe dessica- 
tion of the pastures over much of the 
state, though some relief came in the 
last week of lower temperatures, and 
a few local thunder storms. This also 
alleviated the forest fire hazard though 
set by lightning. 
Droughty weather for the past two 
months has shown its effect on springs 
and streams. Live stock are mostly in 
good condition. 


some fires were 
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SALE OF JERICHO WOOL POOL 


Sale of the Jericho wool pool at 42 


cents per pound was announced on 
July 31. This is the same price as was 
paid for this wool last year. At that 
time the sale was made before shear- 
ing and the wool shipped direct to 
Boston from the shearing plant at Jer- 
icho. During shearing time this year 
the highest offer was 33 
This was rejected and the wool 


received 
cents. 
was stored in a government licensed 
warehouse in Salt Lake City. 

The delay in the sale has resulted 
in a great advantage to the members 
of the pool. This year’s pool contained 
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The Wool Sack 


slightly over a million pounds and was 
said to contain mainly French comb- 
ing, fine and fine medium wools with 
a shrinkage of about 65 per cent. 


During the last week of July, 150,- 
000 pounds of Idaho and Oregon quar- 
ter-blood wools were sold by the Pac- 
fic Cooperative Wool Growers of Port- 
land. Seventy-five thousand pounds 
of this quantity brought 50 cents per 
pound, and nearly all of the rest of it 
was sold at prices above 48 cents. 

Nebraska wool growers who recently 
joined the Pacific Cooperative shipped 
a carload of wool to the Boston ware- 
house of that concern. 





The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


Many wool men believe that the 
market is at the parting of the ways. 
Whether the next move is to be in a 
downward direction or the opposite is 
not at all clear. 

Many hold that the cut in wages, 
now well-nigh universal throughout 
the wool textile industry of New Eng- 
land, is a sure indication of a general 
and determined effort to reduce oper- 
ating costs. This view is supported by 
the fact that the American Woolen 
Company has priced its new spring 
lines on a substantially lower average 
than last year. Other manufacturers 
are expected to follow this lead in 
regard to the pricing of goods, just 
as they have already done in the cut- 
ting of wages. 

Mill Wage Cuts 

One outstanding feature in this 
whole matter. is the radical change in 
the attitude of the American Woolen 
Company to the wage question. Under 
the lead of former President Wood, 
the big concern was very tender of 
the operatives. It is an open secret 
that Mr. Wood uniformly refused to 
sanction a cut in wages, even when 
such action was entirely justified by 
trade conditions. This dates from the 


big Lawrence strike several years ago, 
and the bitterness which followed the 
settlement at that time. There has been 
a feeling that wage cuts ought to 
have been made before this. In fact, 
there was serious talk of some action 
of the kind early in the year, but the 
time was not considered opportune. 


Advantage has been taken of the 
opening of ‘the new spring lines for 
1926 to also reduce wages, the Ameri- 
can taking the initiative under the lead 
of the new management and President 
Pierce. Summer Street is saying that 
it is evident that there is to be no 
more coddling of the unions by the 
American, and is rejoiced thereat. 
They have never seen any reason why 
wool should bear the brunt of the de- 
mand for lower goods prices, and 
wages remain unchanged indefinitely. 
The workers’ demand has been that the 
mills shall pay the same wages through 
good times and bad. It is readily un- 
derstood that the unions are prepared 
to fight to preserve war wage levels, 
but it is believed impossible for them 
to go on indefintiely. 

As this is written (July 31), there 
has been no definite move on the part 
of the unions or their leaders to resist 


the wage cut in the wool textile indus- 
try. What may come later can not be 
forecast with any degree of accuracy. 
Wool men regard the protest made 
by President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor to Robert Amory, 
former president of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
and Andrew G. Pierce, president of the 
American Woolen Company, as simply 
a “gesture,” something designed to 
“save the faces” of the labor leaders. 

He asserted that the reduction “was 
not based on reason, fairness or jus- 
tice,” and that the action “represented 
the power of force and might.” He 
also said: “It is economically wrong 
to reduce the purchasing power of the 
workers engaged in the textile indus- 
try through the imposition by force 
of a reduction in wages, while wage 
levels are being maintained in practi- 
cally all other lines of industry.” As 
applied to the problems of the worsted 
mills, wool men believe that the oper- 
atives will prefer to have full time 
employment, or nearly so, at a cut of 
ten per cent from the previous nomi- 
nal rate, to having the mills run to 
30 to 50 per cent of capacity, as they 
have been doing for months. 

Clothing Prices 

Another aspect of the matter is be- 
ginning to attract some attention. 
Since the wage cuts were announced, 
and especially since the prices were 
made for the new spring lines, inter- 
views with leading clothiers and au- 
thorities in the garment workers’ 
unions having brought out the very 
confident assertion that none of the 
economies effected by manufacturers 
will have any appreciable effect upon 
the price of goods to the consumer. 

There has long been complaint in 
the wool trade to the effect that the 
greatest obstacle in the way of the 
prosperity of the mills and the wool 
industry was the refusal of the cloth- 
iers, the garment workers, especially 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, and the retailers, to cut their 
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profits in any way, or to reduce in the 
slightest their share of the present 
exorbitant cost of finished garments 
to the consumer. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers is especially up in 
arms over the matter, for its leaders 
foresee a struggle on their part, pro- 
vided the textile workers in the mills 
accept the wage cut just announced, 
to hold on to the extreme wages they 
have forced the clothiers to pay in re- 
cent months. These things all have a 
very important bearing upon the wool 
situation. The rehabilitation of the 
worsted industry is absolutely essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a good mar- 
ket for domestic wools in particular, 
and the whole wool situation in a gen- 
eral way. 
Australian Wool Auctions 

Since the last letter in this depart- 
ment was printed, important happen- 
ings in the wool markets of the world 
have taken place. July has been an 
eventful month in foreign markets, 
particularly on account of the reopen- 
ing of the wool auctions in London 
and Australia. London opened the 
the fourth series of the wool sales on 
July 7 and the first auction in Aus- 
tralia opened at 
July 13. 

The trade had been looking forward 
to both these events with the keenest 
interest, London being expected to in- 
dicate more or less accurately condi- 
tions in Bradford and throughout 
Yorkshire, while the Australian auc- 
tions would indicate whether the mar- 
keting of the surplus left over from 
the previous wool year would prove 
to be the serious disturbing factor that 
many feared. Openings were not as 
strong as hoped for, though there was 
no decided break, owing to the fact 
that the Australian markets had been 
closed since April and the London 
market since May. Early strength was 
given to the London sales by the com- 
petition from the Continent for suit- 
able wool, a demand which the London 
selling brokers undertook to meet. 

America bought very little wool in 
London, final results, compared with 
the May closing rates, being about as 


was Melbourne, 
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follows: Fine greasy Merinos, firm; 
greasy medium wools, 10 per cent 
cheaper; fine and low crossbreds, 5 
per cent dearer; scoured New Zealand 
10 per cent lower; best scoured Me- 
rinos, 5 per cent lower; other scoured 
Merinos, 10 per cent lower; scoured 
and greasy Merino lambs, par to 5 
per cent dearer; scoured New Zealand 
super crossbreds, 10 to 15 per cent 
dearer; like average wools, as well as 
Australian pulled crossbreds, including 
lambs, 5 to 10 per cent cheaper; fine 
and medium slipes, firm; low slipes, 
against the buyer; greasy Cape wools, 
steady ; and scoured Cape wools, 5 per 
cent lower. 

There was very little comfort in the 
above for the American wool man, and 
the same was true of results at the 
Australian auctions, which opened a 
week later. Choice super wools, such 
as are supposed to be suitable for 
America, were scarce for the most 
part, but so-called Continental wools 
were liberally offered, and attracted 
buyers from France and Germany. 
Whenever suitable wools were offered 
it was noted that American buyers 
were interested. This was especially 
noted at the Sydney closing during 
the last week in July. At that time 
Americans were finding it difficult to 
get the desired lots, though substantial 
increases in buying limits were cabled. 

Withdrawals at the Australian auc- 
tions in July were small, showing that 
the wool growers were meeting the 
market. Though at times there were 
considerable variations in prices, ow- 
ing to poor selections, on the whole 
results were fully as good as expected. 
Another portion of the carried over 
wool surplus from last year will be 
offered during August, amounting to 
approximately 125,000 bales. Auctions 
announced for August are: Adelaide, 
August 7, 20,000 bales; Melbourne, 
August 10-13 and August 17-18, 29,500 
bales; Sydney, August 10-20, 45,000 
bales; Geelong, August 19-20, 12,500 
bales. No dates have yet been an- 
nounced for Perth or 
August. 


Brisbane in 


Boston Sentiment 
The effect upon the Boston market 
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of all these things has been to slow 
down operations quite noticeably. Not 
only has the previous upward swing 
of wool values been checked, but Au- 
gust opens with a distinctly easier 
feeling, and it is feared that a serious 
reaction will set in, unless the goods 
market responds to the light- 


weight lines in such a way as to create 


new 


and maintain a strong demand for fine 
wools. Much depends upon the hap- 
penings of the next few weeks, wool 
men say. It is not yet clear that for- 
eign markets are to be depended upon 
for assistance in holding the domestic 
market on a high level, and unless the 
new light-weight season goes off with 
a snap, a dull and draggy time is be- 
lieved to be ahead of the wool trade. 
The position of fine fleeces is still 
strong, though this strength is not as 
noticeable as it was a month ago. A 
little choice selected delaine sold at 57 
cents, but this price was realized for 
only a few small lots. Considerable 
delaine was sold at 56 cents, and that 
is the top asking price as this is writ- 
ten. Some dealers say that even this 
is too high, therefore, the current quo- 
tation may be said to be 55 to 56 cents, 
though possibly only average wools 
are to be had at the lower figure. 
has 
sold during the month at 55 cents, this 
being the top price for this grade. To- 
day’s quotation is 54 to 55 cents, with 
very little doing. Three-eighths-blood 
combing is quoted at 53 to 54 cents 
and quarter-blood combing at 52 to 
53 cents, with sales of both grades 
within the range quoted. 


Ohio half-blood combing wool 


Fine un- 
washed clothing wools have shown a 
wider range than the wools, of long- 
er staple. During the month from 45 
to 47 cents has been quoted, but at the 
close of July, quite a large movement 
was noted, both between dealers and 
to go to the mills, at 45 cents. 
Comparatively little wool is left in 
Ohio, outside that accumulated in the 
Columbus pool. Competition in the 
primary markets in the Middle West 
was very keen in May and June, and 
everybody that really wanted to sell 
had an opportunity to do so. These 
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wools have been coming forward, and 
have been promptly turned over to 
manufacturers as fast as they could 
be graded. Success of the new light- 
weight season is expected to provide 
an outlet for all good fine fleeces at 
satisfactory prices. 

Boston houses report very little be- 
ing done in the Territory wool sections 
by their representatives. There is only 
a little wool left outside the various 
pools, and what is available for pur- 
chase is held so much above the parity 
of the market that eastern 
buyers hesitate to act. 

In Boston Territory wools have been 
moving steadily, though much of the 
current movement has been of con- 


Boston 


tracted wools which were turned over 
to manufacturers months ago and are 
just now being graded and delivered. 
During the latter part of July there 
was a fairly free movement noted in 
fine and fine medium French combing 
Territory wool on the clean basis of 
$1.25. Some wool of this grade was 
held higher, but the above appears to 
be about the market. Some lots of 
fine and fine medium Territory wool, 
with a fair percentage of staple in, are 
said to have sold at around $1.35, but 
that is evidently more than could be 
obtained for similar lots today. 

Current quotations for Territory 
wools, clean basis, are $1.30 to $1.35 
for fine and fine medium staple; $1.25 
to $1.30 for French combing; 
$1.15 to $1.20 for fine and fine medium 
clothing ; $1.20 to $1.25 for half-blood 
staple; $1 to $1.10 for three-eighths- 
blood staple, and 90 cents to $1 for 
quarter-blood staple. Texas wools have 
been selling on about the clean basis 
of $1.30 for twelve-months’ and $1.20 
for eight-months’, though some choice 
lots of the former grade are held for 
more money. 

The woolen mills have been steady 
buyers of all suitable wools, that sec- 
tion of the industry having been in 
much better shape than the worsted 
mills. They have been taking scoured 
and pulled wools freely, as well as 
other cheap wool stock, including 
some good lines of East India wools. 
Some choice lots of winter B super 


good 
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wools have changed hands at $1.10 
clean, but this is above the market. 
A super and fine A super wools have 
also sold. Lambs’ Bs are showing 
more staple and bring around a dollar 
clean for the best lots. 

The wool trade recognizes that Au- 
gust is to be a critical month in the 
wool textile industry. The acceptance 
of the wage cuts by the operatives, 
the volume of new business placed for 
the spring line for 1926 and the course 
of prices abroad—all are important 
It is exceedingly difficult to 
predict what is going to happen. Some 
very shrewd wool men are selling free- 
ly at the market and say that they will 
continue selling, while others, equally 
well informed, are holding their wools 
for a better demand if not for actually 
higher prices. 


factors. 





SCOURING MILL EQUIPPED AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The latest equipment for scouring 
and carbonizing wool, also a_ fully 
equipped plant for grading, sorting and 
warehousing wool, are now being in- 
stalled in San Francisco and will be 
ready for business later in the year. 
This plant is that of the Western Wool 
Manufacturing Company, with mill and 
office at 16th and Kansas streets. The 
officers of the concern are R. P. 
Schwerin, president; Hiram Johnson, 
Jr., vice-president; R. W. Salisbury, 
secretary, and J. L. Halman, general 
manager. The company will also con- 
duct a wool commission business with- 
out any speculation on its own account. 

The Western Wool Manufacturing 
Company has purchased cards, 
combs and gilling machinery, with the 
necessary equipment for the carding 
and combing of wool to the finished 
tops. 


also 


The plan to manufacture tops 
for sale to western or eastern mills is 


a step of greatest interest and signifi- 
cance. It has frequently been contend- 
ed by students of wool affairs that 
wool can be most economically trans- 
ported and dealt in in the form of 
tops. Handling the raw material in 
the top form gives spinners and manu- 
facturers full opportunity to select only 
what they actually require. 
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The separation of the combing 
from the spinning and manufacturing 
processes divides the risk among dif- 
ferent concerns and permits manufac- 
turers who choose to do so, to avoid the 
risk of carrying the material from the 
original raw condition to the finished 
product and permits greater stabiliza- 
tion in spinning or weaving for the 
increasingly complicated demands on 
the textile trade. 

according to the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, over 
48,000,000 pounds of wool were shipped 
through the port of San Fransisco. 
With three wool scouring plants fully 
equipped, there is said to be a fur- 
ther incentive for the establishment 


of wool manufacturing on the Pacific 
Coast. 


GOVERNMENT REPORT SHOWS 
INCREASE IN WOOL PRO- 
DUCTION 


Last year, 





The estimated production of wool 
and average weight per fleece, in the 
far western states, according to a re- 
port issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Division Crop 
and Live Stock Eestimates, is as fol- 
lows. The estimate of the total clip 
of the United States (not 
pulled wool) is also shown: 


1925 1924 
1,000 Ibs. 
20,593 19,314 
22,661 19,760 
7,027 
12,242 
6,365 
18,040 
7,500 
17,520 
- 4,400 
16,720 


including 


Production, 


Montana . 
Wyoming . 
Colorado . 
New Mexico 
Arizona 

Utah . 

Nevada , 
Oo a 
kt. |: a 
Oregon . 
California . 
SOCOUICEN EDGES acsinssssssssssescccrcasnigs 
Texas. 






































Total—Western States .176,183 
URIDCE SERtOS ccccntascssesncnens 249,885 


Average Weight Per Fleece 
Montana . 8.7 
Wyoming. 
Colorado . 
New Mexico 
Arizona . 
Utah . 
Nevada . 
Idaho . 
Washington . 
Oregon . 
California . 
South Dakota 
Texas. ¥ 
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Conditions at the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 


A more or less demoralized dressed 
mutton market handicapped live trade 
during July. Market bloom acquired 
late in June vanished the first week 
of July, when the previous spectacu- 
lar rise increased supply 35 per cent. 

The following week, a slight reac- 
tion occurred; the best western lambs 
stopping at $15.50; natives at $15.25, 
with bulk of the desirable lambs mak- 
ing $14.50@15.35. Cull lambs, which 
never got the full decline, recovered 
more rapidly and fat 
strength. 


sheep showed 

The market got another setback dur- 
ing the week of July 16, fat lambs 
losing 75 cents to $1, while culls 
gained 50 cents. At the bottom of the 
break the best western lambs cashed 
at $15.10, the better grades of natives 
at $14.25@14.50, and culls at $11@12. 
That week marked the low spot for 
the month, the week of July 23 devel- 
oping a 50-cent advance on lambs, the 
best westerns selling at $15.35; natives 
mainly at $14.50@14.75, with culls at 
$11@12. Feeding and breeding stock 
advanced. The decline from the high 
point in June to the low spot in July 
on the best western lambs was from 
$17.10 to $15.10, natives from $17 to 
$14.90. The break was more severe 
than expected and could have been 
averted, in part at least, had fewer 
lambs responded to the boom late in 
June. Jersey City, a term embracing 
all eastern markets, was also respon- 
sible, as a heavy grist of eastern farm- 
grown lambs was dumped early in 
July, glutting Atlantic seaboard mar- 
kets and necessitating clearance sales 
at bargain prices. 

July always precipitates a slump in 
lamb prices, immediately after the na- 
tional holiday, and on this occasion 
the force of the blow was somewhat 
mitigated, as holders of native lambs 
concluded not to throw them away 
when prices went down. During the 


last half of the month the supply of 
natives was materially reduced, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky ran out and the 
whole trade picked up, the lamb mar- 
ket going on a $15.25@15.75 basis dur- 
ing the final week, when $6@8.50 
bought the bulk of the fat ewes. Much 
of the time there were not enough 
yearlings or mature wethers to estab- 
lish a set of reliable quotations. 

As usual when picking was easy, 
buyers resorted to rigorous sorting. 
Early in the month when $16 was the 
top and the range on the bulk of lambs 
$14.75@15.75, they sorted hard, ap- 
praising culls at $10.50@11. The second 
week sorting was relaxed, bulk of the 
good lambs selling at $14.25@15.25; 
culls at $11@11.50. During the third 
week, straight buying was the rule at 
$14@14.75, on the bulk of natives, 
culls selling at $11@11.75, and the last 
week few culls were available, as the 
top reacted to $15.75, the bulk selling 
at $15@15.50. Relatively high prices 
paid for culls helped growers mater- 
ially and although prices looked low 
on paper, during the second and third 
weeks sorting was so light that net 
returns did not show the loss indicated 
by top lambs. 

Good western lambs did not drop 
below $15 at any stage of July. Much 
of the time feeders were prepared to 
pay that price. The beans were spilled 
during the week of July 11, when Chi- 
cago was burdened with direct western 
and southern stuff, creating conditions 
favorable for a bear raid.; Had that 
week’s receipts been judiciously dis- 
tributed, the trouble would not have 
occurred, as towards the close, when 
supply lightened, prices promptly re- 
bounded. The whole marketing prob- 
lem is found in proper distribution and 
probably always will be. A Monday 
glut invariably injects demoralization, 
but when the undertone is healthy, as 
is the case at present, recuperation is 
speedy. 

It was a forunate circumstance that 
native lambs were not crowded into 


the market toward the end of July, 
otherwise the advance could not have 
happened. As it was, 50@75 cents 
was put on, supply pressure in the 
dressed market was relieved, and a 
comparatively healthy situation cre- 
ated. In the history of the trade July 
has invariably had one week of de- 
moralization; this year it was less ca- 
lamitous than usual. 

A little weight has been no objection 
in a lamb, heavy native bucks realiz- 
ing $13@13.50, when carrying decent 
flesh, prices that may prompt farmers 
to refrain from trimming next year, 
as the spread does not warrant the 
expense and incidental loss of weight. 

The last round of July put prime 
lambs on a $16 basis, promising well 
for August unless too many arrive. 
At the corresponding period last year 
$14 was the limit, bulk of the good 
lambs selling then at $12.75@13.75, 
against $15.25@15.75 now. At the cor- 
responding period of 1923, the limit 
was $13, bulk selling at $12@12.75, 
and in 1922, the outside figure was 
$12.75, the big end of the crop moving 
at $12@12.65. Late in July, 1921, the 
bulk sold at $9.50@10.50, with a $10.75 
top, and in 1920, when General De- 
preciation was riding hard, $15 was the 
top and $14@14.75 the range on the 
bulk. 

Feeder and breeder trade has been 
of small volume at phenomenally high 
prices. Early in July $14 was the 
limit on choice 60-pound Idaho lambs, 
the price advancing steadily until 
$15.40 was paid. Trimmed and docked 
natives went out to feeders at $11.50 
@12.50, most of the westerns going 
out during the month selling at $14.25 
@15.25. No feeding ewes were avail- 
able, breeding ewes being limited to 
odd lots. Early in July native ewes 
running from two-year-olds to full 
mouths sold at $7@9.50, and native 
yearlings at $9@10.50. Later the for- 
mer were on a $9.50@10.50 basis, na- 
tive yearlings reaching $13. 

J. E. Poole. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Closing prices for lambs in July were 
25 cents lower than at the beginning 
of the month, but generally $1.00 
above the third week where the low 
spot was reached. During the month 
there was two breaks followed by re- 
coveries, but on the average prices 
ruled above the June level. There was 
not sufficient strength or weakness 
in the trade to bring about any de- 
cided movement in either direction. 
Western lambs made the high point of 
the month ‘at $15.75, and on the low 
point choice kinds sold at $14.75. On 
the close choice kinds sold straight at 
bulk of the month’s supply and prices 
for them ranged from $13.50 to $15. 
The July movement about cleaned up 
the natives, and such as are yet to 
come will be in by the middle of Au- 
gust. 

The fact that July showed a slight- 
ly higher average price for lambs than 
June is taken as an indication that 
western lambs will meet a good de- 
mand in August. 

Extreme hot weather prevailed over 
most of the country in July, and the 
ability of killers to find outlet for 
dressed lambs shows that the mutton 
trade is on a general and broad basis. 
Normally hot weather causes a nar- 
row outlet for both dressed lamb and 
mutton. 

Lambs this year are fat and show 
better than normal dressing percent- 
ages. This continue 
through the Western movement and 
should be a factor in stimulating de- 
mand for Western lambs. Though wool 
prices strengthened some this condi- 
tion had only indirect bearing on the 
lamb trade, as fleeces are not heavy. 
In the later runs with thirty to sixty 
days more growth in fleeces the wool 
situation will be a bigger factor. 

Though prices for fat sheep fluctuat- 
ed within a narrow range during the 
month they closed a quarter higher 
than the opening. The feature of the 
fat sheep supply was arrivals of 13,145 
wethers from Louisiana, and 1916 
from Mississippi. They sold at $5.90 
to $7.75. ninety per cent bringing $7 


condition will 
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to $7.50. In no previous July have 
these two states marketed any sheep 
in Kansas City. Thus far this year 
these two states marketed 17,337 in 
Kansas City and all of them arrived 
in the past two months. The largest 
supply ever received from this source 
in a twelve month period, prior to this 
year, was 4,500. Sheep in these South- 
ern states do not get fat every year 
and this year happened to be one in 
which they did. 


The Texas sheep movement reflect- 
ed the adverse conditions resulting 
from dry weather. While receipts were 
some larger during the month, most 
of them were light weight lambs and 
thin sheep that feeders took. The 
per cent fat enough for slaughter was 
unusually low. Recent rains in the 
Southern sheep country of that state 
improved conditions materially and 
will stop the marketing of thin sheep. 

About 27,000 feeding sheep and 
lambs were taken from the yards dur- 
ing the month. They went to Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky. Larger supplies would 
have been taken had they been avail- 
able. Most of the thin lambs brought 
$12.50 to $13.50. Old feeding ewes sold 
from $3 to $5. Demand for feeding 
lambs now is materially larger than 
the available supply and not enough 
has been offered in any week to fill 
the orders. With a big corn crop as- 
sured in all states tributary to Kansas 
City it is the general belief that good 
feeding lambs are going to sell high 
for the next ninety days. Such a large 
per cent of the Western lambs will be 
fat this year that feeders cannot expect 
to get their full quota from straight 
runs. Under existing conditions it 
would not be out of line for good feed- 
ing lambs to sell higher than fat lambs 
per pound. C. M.F. 





CO-OPERATIVE COMMISSION 
COMPANY EXTENDS 
OPERATIONS 


A total of 59,639 cars of live stock 
was sold by the Producers Commission 
Association at Chicage and the other 
terminal markets during the past fis- 
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cal year. This represents 21.2 per cent 
of the total market receipts at these 
points and is an increase of 419 cars 
or 1.6 per cent over the previous year’s 
business. 

Operations at the Chicago market 
alone totaled 16,616 cars, amounting 
in actual sales, to $31,418,656.28, as 
against $24,653,525.32 of the year be- 
fore. While part of this increase is ac- 
counted for in the advance in prices 
of stock, a large measure of it repres- 
ents increased cooperative business. 

Cattle and sheep feeding operations 
in the states of Missouri, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Lllinois, Indiana and Ohio have 
recently received aid through the credit 
facilities made available by the Pro- 
ducers Live Stock Credit Corporation, 
which is supported by the Producer 
agencies at Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas. City. 

Under the plan, 
be borrowed on 
through the 


money may 
tock purchased 
Producers Commis- 
sion Association, or on _ stock 
bought in the country after due 
inspection by an officer of the credit 
corporation. The borrower files in ad- 
vance an application for the loan and 
attaches to it a financial statement and 
makes a remittance equal to ten per 
cent of the money asked for. This ten 
per cent is held by the corporation 
until the note is paid, when it is re- 
turned to the borrower. The note bears 
five per cent interest and will be re- 
discounted by the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank at St. Louis. 





LAMB PRICES, LIVE AND 
DRESSED 


Synchronizing live and dressed mut- 
ton trade is an impossible task. A 
government man, bent on its accom- 
plishment, or at least reaching a con- 
clusion as to why the two branches of 
the trade refused to get on speaking 
terms, save at rare intervals, aband- 
oned the job in despair not long since, 
relegating it to the category of things 
that “can’t be did.” Whenever sheep 
buyers at the markets are profanely 
eloquent over the superlative rotten- 
ness of the dressed market, live trade is 
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invariably scheduled for arise. During 
the last week of July live lambs scored 
a sharp advance coincident with a 
break of $1 to $2 per hundredweight in 
dressed trade. The fact must be ap- 
parent that there is little actual rela- 
tionship between the two branches. 
While a demoralizing clean-up sale 
may be in progress at the Atlantic sea- 
board, Western markets may be bare 
of lambs. In the former instance 
prices would necessarily reflect sup- 
ply excess, while in the live market 
buyers would be intent on replenishing 
coolers. A break in the live trade in- 
variably precedes a slump in the 
dressed market. A week or more elaps- 
ing between the two movements. 

“We buy live lambs at the lowest 
price possible, selling the dressed pro- 
duct for every cent we can get,” ex- 
plained a mutton man. 

“It is not the business of the meat 
salesman to figure what the stuff cost, 
but what it will realize. The buyer at 
the live market on the other hand is 
responsible for keeping supply replen- 
ished. A killer is in a going business, 
his overhead means continuous expense 
and he must take care of his trade, 
this being fundamental. When he is 
able to make a cheap week’s buy he 
puts himself in position to recoup 
losses of the previous week, or put 
away a little velvet to offset future 
loss. that dressed 
prices move up and down in sympathy 
with live cost is erroneous. 


Any impression 


Each mar- 
ket takes it natural course based on 
supply and demand.” 

This should be lucid and probably is. 
It is intended to explain why the two 
branches of the trade do not keep com- 
pany. Frequently when = stockyard 
buyers are scrambling for lambs at ad- 
vances of 50 cents to $1 the dressed 
market is more or less demoralized, and 
the trade has never been open to a sus- 
Ppicien of minimizing such vicissitude. 
Dressed trade may be healthy at Chi- 
cago and r-o-t-t-e-n down East, espe- 
cially after Jersey City has been filled 
to the brim with lambs for several days. 
An excess supply at Omaha or Chi- 
cago may be put on the rails and sent 
East to find an outlet, but when the 
stuff reaches the Atlantic seaboard it 
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has found a final dumping ground. Fur- 
ther East is what Bill Nye termed “the 
long, wet walk to Europe.” It is sug- 
nificant that these irregularly recurring 
bargain sales invariably result in a 
clearance. showing that more people 
will eat lamb when the price 
them. 

During the week of July 11 the bet- 
ter grades of lambs sold to advantage 
down East, common meat accumulat- 
ing, which is merely another evidence 
of trade eccentricity that cannot be ex- 
plained. 

Dressed market gluts and resultant 
bargain sales have been infrequent this 
season, compared with former years, 
even on the dumping ground in and 
around New York. The Chicago mar- 
ket has been reasonably stable to the 


suits 


distinct advantage of the local live 
trade. Cull native lambs have 
few and feeders have been greedy for 


the thin end of the western crop. 


been 





THE FEEDER SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND 


Scarcity is the keynote to the situa- 
tion, both with respect to feeding and 
breeding stock. Up to August 1 the 
countryward movement of thin lambs 
and sheep intended for breeding pur- 
poses was limited. Demand was appar- 
ently unlimited, lamb steadily advanc- 
ing until second cuts of westerns were 
on a parity with the best natives. 
Early in July $14@14.25 bought good 
feeding lambs, but by August the mar- 
ket was on a $15@15.15 basis. 

A short run during the latter part 
of the month forced feeders and kill- 
ers into competition on stuff carrying 
decent flesh. 
Washington lambs sold 25 cents above 
the market indicating preference for 
light goods. A handful of 
lambs weighing less than 60 pounds 
was available. The bulk of the feeders 
going out in July weighed 60 to 65 
pounds, and brought $15@15.40. Or- 
ders steadily accumulated, the trade 
going into August with a spindle full 
of unexecuted commissions, most of 
them calling for weights of 60 pounds 
The sharp advance late in 


One string of 56 pound 


mere 


or less. 
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July put many of these orders on the 
waiting list. Feeders 
meet the emergency by taking trimmed 
natives at $12@12.50. Western lambs 
weighing 70 to 75 pounds went out at 
$14.25@14.75 and 65-pound stock at 
$15. 

So far Washington has 
the bulk of the feeding lambs, Idaho’s 
contribution coming fat. Later, when 
Montana and Wyoming begin loading 


attempted to 


furnished 


freely, the market will have a try-out. 
So many orders 
however, and so light has been the 
movement to date, estimated at 60 per 
cent less than a year ago, that feed- 


have accumulated, 


ers believe they are in good strategic 
position, even when lambs are acquired 
at $15 or better. Prediction is confi- 
dently made that the January 
February fat lamb prices of this year 
will be repeated in 1926. Had feeders 
been able to get enough lambs they 


and 


would have spoiled it by loading heav- 
ily, but nature has apparently made 
this impossible. 

Trade the 
West are confident that it will be a 
Drouth in 


scouts returning from 
season of short supply. 
northern Colorado will prevent feeders 
the 


in that section from laying in 


ususal number of lambs, but there 
will be plenty of places to put them. 
Western breeders are confronted with 
imperative necessity for conserving 


ewe lambs to rehabilitate depleted 
breeding flocks, but a condition is like- 
ly to develop in 


offer financial incentive to 


which feeders will 
let 
young females go. It is doubtless true 
5 5 


even 


that production follows price, but it is 
equally axiomatic than good 
draw lambs to market, which is what 


prices 


is likely to happen. 

Farmer feeders east of the Missouri 
River may not be able to get the lambs 
they hanker for. Pastures have 
sponded to recent copious rainfall, the 
corn crop never was more promising, 
and while the hay crop was short there 


re 


will be roughage in abundance. Even 
northern Colorado may tuck away two- 
thirds of a normal hay supply, in which 
event it will be in the feeding game 
to an appreciable extent. 

J. E. Poole. 
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UTAH ASSOCIATION TO APPEAL 
ON SHEEP ASSESSMENT 


At a recent meeting, the Utah State 
Board of Tax Equalization advanced 
range ewe values to $9.00 per head. 
The action was taken following the 
hearing of objections from represent- 
atives of sheep owners. An appeal is 
to be taken to Governor Dern. 





CANADIAN SHEEP COUNTRY 

As I notice in your magazine news 
from practically all parts of the world 
except our country, I am writing you 
a few lines about it. We have a fine 
country here for sheep. There is 
plenty of range, feed and water. We 
have a self-cured grass also, which 
makes it possible for us to take our 
sheep right off it and send them to 
market. Our only trouble is.that we 
have not enough sheep. There is a 
fine opportunity for anyone wanting 
to go into the sheep business. 


Wardlow, Canada. ___ E.. J. Campbell 





FOUR FORMS OF NECROBACIL- 
LOSIS IN SHEEP 


Recent investigations conducted in 
southern Idaho by veterinary inspect- 
ors have traced many of the losses of 
sheep to four forms of the disease 
known as necrobacillosis. These ail- 
ments are: Foot rot, lip and leg ul- 
ceration, a venereal form of the dis- 
ease affecting breeding stock, and 
liver infection of young lambs through 
the navel. 


forms 


Treatment for the first three 
of necrobacillosis consists of the use 
of antiseptics and astringents, com- 
bined with the prompt removal from 
the flock of affected sheep. Medic- 
inal treatment of affected lambs is 
useless, as infection involves the liver 
and soon proves fatal. Sheepmen can 
control their losses and prevent fur- 
ther spread of the disease, in various 
forms if they will “cure up” all infect- 
ed stock before letting it go on the 
range. 


(Weekly Bulletin of Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association.) 
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TEXAS RAM SALE 


Eight hundred sheep and goats were 
entered at the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Sale held in connection with the state 
convention at Brady, Texas, on. July 
28, 29, and 30. The consignors included 
a number of men from Parowan, 
Utah, and Woodland, California, in ad- 
dition to those from Texas and nearby 
states. 

On the first day 32 Rambouillets 
sold at an average price of $62.80; four 
Delaines averaged $136.87 ; and 22 An- 
gora goats brought an average price 
of $50.56. 

Forty-six sheep were sold on the 
second day and averaged $147 per 
head. The top was a ram sold by Bul- 
lard Bros. of Woodland, Calif., to Ed. 
Downie of Sanderson, Texas, for $550. 





At a recent Louisville, Kentucky, 
sale, grade ewes with black faces 
brought $17.25 and a report from a 
Tennessee sale states that Hampshire 
rams averaged $63.00 there. 

During the first week of August a 
shipment of 600 yearling Rambouillet 
yearling ewes and 600 yearling and 
two-year-olds rams was made from 
the C. E. Kimble ranch at Hanford, 
California, to the Los Angeles Sheep 
Company of Choteau, Montana. These 
sheep were fed at the Salt Lake Stock 
Yards and a number of persons who 
inspected them there stated that the 
ewes were the best fleeced and best 
grown out lot of fine-wooled sheep 
that had ever passed through Salt 
Lake. 

The rams will be held under Mon- 
tana quarantine regulations for three 
months and sold out to Montana wool 
growers. 

Within the last three months eight 
cars of Rambouillets from Utah went 
through the Salt Lake Yards to Ari- 
zona, Wyoming and Idaho points. On 
August 1, two cars of Hampshires also 
passed through the yards en route from 
the Wood Live Stock Company of 
Spencer, Idaho, to John Hennessey of 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


45 
THE SYDNEY RAM SALES 
Which Opened July 6th 
The annual Australian ram sales 


which opened July 6th brought to- 
gether a magnificent collection of Me- 
rinos. The first day was devoted to 
selling special studs, the condition of 
entry being that no first bid of less 
than $262 would be accepted for any 
The market opened quietly, 
but as the day progressed bidding im- 
proved and sensational prices 


Tram. 


some 
were recorded. 
The Austin-Wanganella Company ~ 
had the best sale, disposing of seven- 
teen rams for about $57,750. Their top 
price, and that of the whole week, was 
$8,400 for a ram sired by No. 91, which 
the company sold privately last year 
for $26,250. Other notable prices were 
$4,725 for a ram bred by F. S. Falkiner 
and Sons Ltd., $3,675, ob- 
tained by Charles Mills (Uardry) 
Ltd., $3,410 for Haddon Rig rams 
bred by F. B. S. Falkiner. A large 
number of sheep realized in the vicin- 
ity of $2,625. 


3oonoke, 


The sales were contin- 
ued throughout the week, when gen- 
prices were ob- 
Flock rams seemed to be in 
good demand all through. 


erally satisfactory 


tained. 


The annual show of the New South 
Wales 3reeders’ Association 
started on July 2nd and, as far as Me- 
rinos are concerned, was largely a 
washout. The entries in the Merino 
section totaled but 148, compared with 
351 last year, a falling off that can 
only be attributed to the apathy of 


Sheep 


breeders. The majority of the sheep 
that were shown were good represent- 
atives of the breed. The grand cham- 
pion ram was exhibited by Charles 
Mills (Uardry) Ltd, a new South 
Wales stud master of note, and the 
supreme ewe by Henry Collins & Co., 
of Lucernedale, South Australia. The 
British breeds were fairly well repre- 
sented, the strongest support being in 
the Border Leicester section, which 
had 84 pens filled. Fifty-three Corrie- 
dale entries were received. 


A. C. Mills. 
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NOAH AND THE WOOL POOLS 





A man once told me the thing he 
liked about sheep was that they yield- 
ed two crops a year that were har- 
vested just about the right time to pay 
his taxes. Times have changed these 
crops some and harvests have been 
prolonged—to the benefit of the in- 
dustry. 

Western lamb runs have been dis- 
tributed over longer periods. Greater 
numbers of farm lambs are marketed 
early in the season, so they do not 
compete so much with range lambs. 
Eastern feeders stand by to absorb 
the smaller and less fleshy lamb, re- 
lieving the stock market both in num- 
bers and improving the quality of the 
slaughter prospect. 

Tax time is just as imminent as it 
ever was, but 


many farmers have 
learned to establish a reserve of their 
own or a credit at the bank—so stock 
need not be sacrificed on seasonal gluts 
just to discharge the tax obligation. 
Yet each season sees many fine clips 
of excellent wool kicked, as it were, 
out of first hands when the market sit- 
uation has nothing at all shadowy on 
the horizon. 


Not many years ago, so recent that 
most of us remember well enough, a 
lamb feeder might stock his lots with 
lambs in the fall with a fair prospect 
of doubling both the initial weights 
and the initial costs per pound. This 
was a desirable condition for the feed- 
er, but for the ranch producer of the 
raw product it was ruinous. 


Possibly no season in recent years 
has witnessed a keener zeal on the part 
of wool buyers in the East to acquire 
the spring clip at the low speculative 
prices prevailing when the wool was 
removed. Tom, Dick and Harry; 
George and the other fellow were all 
this year anxious to take local wool. 

The market was in a crimp, so they 
said—in a “very terrible fix,” and wool 
was dull as all get out; but somehow 
or other they all wanted it! Here and 
there nice lots of delaine wool were 
made up around 40 cents in the coun- 
try and medium wools were barked 
at as low as 35 cents. 

Regardless of this early shooting 
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and early stepping out to be shot, 
there seems to be more wool in pool- 
ing movements than there usually has 
been. Wool pooling is still in large 
degree in its swaddling clothes—what 
real movement didn’t have its infancy! 
But infant diseases in orderly market- 
ing are bound to be lessened from year 
to year as experimental data become 
available. 

The essential advantage of wool 
pooling is not in grading or farm man- 


‘agement of the pool or in owning a 


farmer warehouse or in signing a con- 
tract—the prime factor of success in 
pooling anything is the avoidance of 
dumping the product all at once when 
the market is weak. 

Last year the Virginia wool pool ac- 
cumulated a fair-sized bunch and 
graded it to market requirements at 
an overhead of about a nickel a pound 
—which is around twice as high as it 
should be. Then this very pool didn’t 
do one thing but force the wool onto 
the market before demand had been 
afforded a chance to recover from too 
much seasonal dumping. 

Farmers right out in the country in 
most any state last year occasionally 
beat the pool in results, by keeping 
their wool off the market till the de- 
mand had recovered from excessive 
selling—from excessive dumping. 

There has been a lot of legging for 
a truth-in-fabric bill to save the sheep 
industry from annihilation; there has 
been so much dire and vengeful anti- 
shoddy talk that we wonder how an 
average farmer can think straight or 
draw legitimate conclusions with re- 
gard to whether the sheep business is 
spiked or really in firing condition. 

There is so much hubdub in the air 
about saving the sheep business by 
legislation and public sentiment and 
governmental interference that the 
sheep producer has plenty of chance 
to think right square past the main 
live issues right at his doorstep—which 
are orderly marketing of his product, 
producing high class stuff, establish- 
ing his personal credit and keeping 
down his costs and losses. 

Orderly marketing has proved itself 
as plain as day, but still farmers will 
dump wool at weak prices and hand 
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it over to the speculator early. Dock- 
ing and castrating have been preached 
so much that it makes a man’s ears 
sore, but still farmers keep sending a 
raft of rough lambs to market when 
they could have come smooth. Estab- 
lishing personal credit has always 
been the foundation of every real per- 
sonal and corporate success, but still 
the little ‘fellers’ will squander moncy 
on fake stocks and bets and fly-by- 
night schemes. 

Old Noah is said to have made an 
ark of gopher wood and pitched it in 
and out and thus saved himself, from 
the historic and fatal sousing. It made 
all the early ‘fellers’ around those parts 
laugh to beat all Methuselah among 
them (so it is said). But the old man 
rode the water all right and dropped 
anchor on top of Mt. Ararat! The 
scheme looked slow and stubborn and 
funny, and no doubt Methuselah with 
his nine hundred and sixty-nine years 
shook his ancient sides poo-pooing— 
but old Noah just drove home _ the 
spikes and applied the pitch and broke 
the champagne on her pitchy sides! 

Noah was a dogged old mate who 
knew how water acts. He knew how 
a flood acts. He knew the folly of 
trying to make laws to stem the tides 
of nature. He knew the futility of 
howling and preaching and berating 
when it comes to opposing fundamen- 
tal forces. He must have had a cash 
reserve, or he couldn’t have financed 
himself. Of course there was no oil 
stock to invest in and nothing is said 
about poker games in those times and 
the National City Bank was not yet in 
business—but somehow or other the 
old farmer must have been moderate- 
ly “heeled,” or he could not have put 
the thing across. 

It’s much the same way with’ per- 
sonal business these days—it takes 
sensible thinking and wise acting and 
rational saving in order to pull off a 
respectable wool market. If one 
doesn’t practice such providence and 
thought he has just the same chance 
of getting by in wool marketing as 
poor old Methuselah had chance of 
scaling the side of the ark and riding 
off in one of her staterooms. 

Charlotte, N.C. G. P. Williams. 
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UTAH MAN FINDS COYOTES ARE 
DISAPPEARING 


We are getting ahead of the coy- 
otes in Box Elder county in north- 
western Utah. The report of Mr. 
Hall, Federal and state game hutner, 
shows that his catch this year was 
less than one-half as large as in the 
same period of last year. 

Where Mr. Hall took nine coyotes 
and two bob cats this spring he took 
twice as many last year and 
time sas many two years ago. 

This statement 


four 


may sound out of 
place, but not to me. I have been on 
the range continually since the sheep 
came from the desert and I know Bill 
Hill, as we call him, worked just as 
efficient this spring as he ever did. 
The reason is this, the coyotes are not 
there to catch in large numbers as 
heretofore. 

The ten head of horses we poisoned 
last fall did their bit. We found thirty- 
one dead coyotes and two cats this 
spring. Even my neighbors are com- 
plaining about the scarcity of coyotes. 
It will be three years this fall since 
we started working on the coyotes 
and we have taken out 104 on the lamb- 
ing range and forty-three on the sum- 
mer range. Now, if this isn’t splendid, 
I’m not a sheep raiser. 

I have never had ewes and lambs 
count as well from marking to shear- 
ing as they have this spring. I have 
always been neutral on the question of 
bounty and the Biological Survey, but 
| have changed for more than one rea- 
son. The coyotes that are destroyed 
by the Biological Survey from early 
spring till late in the fall would never 
be slaughtered by a bounty trapper; 
because their fur is of very little value, 
and a coyote with a poor fur is much 
more destructive to any of us than one 
with a good fur. By the time its fur 
begins to get good the lambs that it 
hasn’t destroyed are shipped to mar- 
ket or the feed lots. 

I’m for poor furs as well as good 
ones, and when the time comes for 
reconstruction, I am 100 per cent for 
cooperation with the Biological Survey. 

Layton, Utah. Del Adams. 
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FARM FLOCKS IN OREGON 


During recent months there has 
been much interest in the farm flock 
For a time this 


interest threatened to attain boom 


industry in Oregon. 


proportions. It has been slowing up 


lately, however, because of the rather 
inactive wool and lamb markets, but 
nevertheless the prospect of a small 
flock of sheep is a very attractive one 
to many operators of diversified farm- 
ing. 

Farm flocks of sheep in western 
Oregon yield a profit when well man- 
aged, but are not to be looked on as 
a gold mine or a means of doubling 
one’s money, according to cost of pro- 
duction figures furnished by growers 
cooperating with the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College as analyzed by the de- 
partment of animal husbandry. 

“The uninitiated think that about 
all there is to sheep farming is to buy 
the sheep, put them on pasture, and 
shear them and then go fishing,” says 
H. A. Lindgren, livestock field man 
for the college extension service. 
“Such, however, is not the case. Sheep 
require constant attention and the ex- 
penditure of some money.” 


The average annual income per ewe 
from sale of wool and lambs, says Mr. 
Lindgren, is about $9.80 a year. The 
total carrying expense is about $9.70— 
which just about balances the income. 
Included in the carrying expense are 
$4.25 for pasture and feed; labor in 
caring for the ewe, $1.40; ram service, 
32 cents; shearing, packing and mar- 
keting the wool, 20 cents; taxes, 17 
cents; housing, 60 cents; interest, 68 
cents; depreciation on the value of the 
ewe, $1.25; and losses, 51 cents. The 
owner, it will be noted, retains about 
$4.50 of the total $9.70. These figures 
are averages and will not apply to 
every flock, Mr. Lindgren explains. 
All the factors mentioned should be 
included, however, in figuring the to- 
tal cost on any farm. 

“Probably less attention has been 
given to fleece in the average flock 
than has been given to mutton,” Mr. 





WANTED TO BUY 
400 Yearling Graded Romney Ewes 
KAHLER BROS. 


Box 158 Schleswig, lowa 








POLO RANCH RAMS 


HAMPSHIRES 
CORRIEDALES 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Bred Right - Priced Right 
Address 
MALCOLM MONCREIFFE 
Big Horn 
Sheridan County, Wyo. 








CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Have 200 yearlings and two’s—Range 
raised—original Lincoln-Merino foun- 
dation and bred for six fourdations to 
Registered New Zealand Rams—includ- 
ing Littles, Ensors, Australian and 
New Zealand Land Co., Greenwoods and 
others. They are true Corriedale type 
in carcass and wool and the price is 
right. Only reason we have any two’s 
is that quarantine last year prevented 
shipment. 

REX E. BORD, 
Olene, Klamath Co., Oregon. 








Breeding Ewes For Sale 


Breeding Ewes of all kinds, the very 
best in the country. 


The best are the most profitable. 
Before buying write or wire. 


R. F. BICKNELL, Boise, Idaho. 








LINCOLNS 


We have for sale 25 high class 
stud rams and 100 range rams; also 
a car of young ewes. 


We breed for heavy fleeces of the 
right quality, good fleshing qualities 
and rugged constitution. 

R. S. ROBSON & SON, 
“The Maples” Stock Farm, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 











PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL 
GROWER WHEN ANSWERING AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Wonderful crossing sheep. Very prolific, quick to mature, hardy and 
alert. Finest quality mutton with plenty of lean meat. 


RESERVE CHAMPIONS SMITHFIELD, 1924. 


The most popular crossing sheep today. Particulars: Secretary, Suffolk 
Sheep Society, 24 Princess Street, Ipswich, England. 


: a 





























ROMNEYS 
HAMPSHIRES 
RAMBOUILLETS 





I have both yearlings and February lambs in above breeds. My 
Romneys are bred up from New Zealand importations. Crossed on fine- 
wooled ewes they produce the best big heavy-boned Corriedale type ewe 
to hold over. All my rams are big fellows, range-raised and have the 
size, bone and constitution. Can furnish special registered stud rams or 
carload lots for range use. Also have registered ewes for sale. \\ ould 
be pleased to have your orders early, as the demand will be heavy this 
year. | guarantee every ram. 





H. STANLEY COFFIN 


YAKIMA, WASP. 
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Lindgren says. “It is relatively easy 
for the flockmaster to build up fleece 
weight by observing the principles that 
stand for weight in wool. There is still 
room and need for more careful selec- 
tion in many flocks to bring wool 
yields up to the average. Selection on 
a large flock in the John Day valley of 
eastern Oregon increased the average 
fleece weight four pounds in six years. 

An extensive demonstration is in 
progress on the ranch of the Cunning- 
ham Sheep Company at Pilot Rock. 
One hundred acres has been planted 
to Minnesota No. 13 corn. This 
ground was in wheat last year. It is 
planned to harvest the corn with sheep 
next fall. Cost accounts are being 
kept to determine cash merit of the 
enterprise. In an adjoining field one- 
fourth acre of each of ten short sea- 
son corn varieties has been planted 
in an endeavor to ascertain if Min- 
nesota No. 13 is really the best corn 
for the conditions in question. Seed 
of the several varieties was collected 
from Montana and the Dakotas. 

Some success has already been ob- 
tained in the Blue Mountain district 
with flint corn. Around Ironside, Gehu 
flint has made as much as twenty bush- 
els of grain per acre from land which 
was ordinarily considered suitable 
only for low yields of rye. Harvest- 
ing with sheep has not been tried in 
an extensive way, however. Corn acre- 
ages have made consistent advances 
in recent years in Oregon, as more ac- 
climated seed became available. The 
crop is practically all used for silage. 
In Malheur County, along the Snake 
River, yields of standard dent varie- 
ties rivaling those of the Middle West 
are obtained. 

There has been much _ interest of 
farmers here in the prospect of fur- 
nishing some of the large volume of 
corn now shipped annually from the 
Middle West by Oregon sheepmen. 
The difficulty standing in the way of 
this desirable development, however, 
is lack of definite volume of corn avail- 
able. If farmers along the Snake 
would pool their shipments and make 
a number of carlots available, this na- 
tive corn would be purchased readily. 
F. L. Ballard. 
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SMALL FLOCK RETURNS 


In the last issue of the National 
Wool Grower Mr. J. E. Poole gives us 
some figures on small flocks in Wyo- 
ming. As I have been getting some 
figures on this same _ proposition of 
late, here in Colorado, it may be of 
interest to see how they compare. 

One farm here in 1924 had ninety 
head of pretty good Shropshire ewes. 
Several were pure bred and the buck 
used was a well bred animal from the 
Shrop flock at the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College. These ewes lambed 128 
lambs, of which 121 were raised. 
Seven hundred thirty-six pounds of 
wool sold for 34 cents. Ninety-two 
lambs were sold and brought in $1,- 
083.09 ; ten of this lot were sold dressed 
at one time and brought in an even 
$100. For others of the lambs sold 
dressed, this figure covers the car- 
casses and pelts. This gives us an 
average per ewe of $14.81. This flock 
is on a place of about 200 acres. The 
sheep run on grass during the summer 
as long as the grass lasts. Sweet 
clover and rye are also used for pas- 
ture. The flock is given the run of 
the fields to an extent and is fed dur- 
ing the cold months. This flock has 
made its owner good money. 

Another small flock of sixty-five 
ewes, all good grade Hampshires, 
lambed out 131.5 per cent in 1924. The 
wool sold off them weighed 552.5 
pounds, and brought 36 cents per 
pound. Of the lambs sold, fifteen went 
as bucks and netted around $20. Thirty- 
two wether lambs brought in $278.30, 
and forty head of ewe lambs were 
held out and valued at $448.00. This 
little bunch of ewes averaged, after 
taking out $3.50 per head for feed, 
loss, ete., and giving them the credit 
of the ewe lambs that were not sold, 
just ten cents less than $17.00. 

This latter flock is run almost en- 
tirely on grass during the summer, al- 
though the owner is planning on some 
kind of cultivated pasture for late 
feed. From the record of this flock we 
find that it has taken from two to 
three acres of grass to the head for 
the flock. I think on the average it 
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Corriedales——Wool and Mutton 


2500 Yearling Rams 500 Two-year-old Rams 
Sired by imported rams selected from the flocks of the best 
Corriedale breeders of New Zealand 


500 Registered Rams 300 Registered Ewes 


All from imported sires and rams 





Inspection and correspondence invited 
Our sheep are the best obtainable, but our prices are moderate 


These are the ideal range sheep. When crossed with Rambouillets, 
they will increase length of staple and percentage of lambs. 


An old established breed and results are certain 


Wyoming Corriedale Sheep Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Phone 206 Ranch 5 miles from Cheyenne 





MITT init 














CORRIEDALES 


Foundation flock imported from the 
prize-winning flocks of New Zealand 
and the individual prize-winners at 
the New Zealand Shows in 1919. 


SHROPSHIRES 


The best that money can buy and good 
judgment select. The largest flock of 
Registered Shropshires in America. 














Corriedale wool is topping the market in New Zealand and government ex- 
periments at Dubois, Idaho, prove the Corriedale an economical lamb, with a 
high dressing percentage. 

We offer for 1925: 

A choice lot of Registered Shropshire and Corriedale Ewes and Ewe Lambs; 

also Rams in lots to suit. 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP CO., WAtTERCHAS,PRIPPY Gridley, Calif. 


Manager 

















COTSWOLD RAMS —175 HEAD 


This is an extra growthy, large-boned lot of yearlings—all eligible 
to registration. 


DESERET SHEEP COMPANY 
Council, Idaho 
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For Sale at Sacrifice 


480-acre stock ranch in Washakie 
County, Wyoming. 200 acres hay land, 
balance pasture. Creek runs through 
land, open water all winter—ideal 
sheep ranch. Telepnone and mail ser- 
vice. 


MRS, P. C. DREYER, 
Glendive, Montana. 








FOR SALE 


A good sheep ranch containing 
2,360 acres. 


E. B. GRAHAM, 
Grandview, Oregon. 








Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write For Literature and List of- Breeders 








The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 














The best mutton sheep. 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 


Evidence; 


Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary. 
72 Woodland Av., Detroit, Mich. 








FOR SALE 


Sheep outfit complete, with 5500 
breeding ewes and ewe lambs 
from same. For price and partic- 
ulars 


apply to 


HANDLEY BROS. 


Eureka, Nevada 











CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 


of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
Is Offered For Sale 
One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 
Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 

The price and terms are interesting. 

BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6660 Lexington Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 





The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n, 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 

The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 

GEO. McKERROW 

President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
| Lafayette, Ind. 








The CHEVIOT SHEEP SOCIETY (Scotland) 


“THE CHEVIOT” has proved itself 
superior to any other breed of sheep 
for WOOL and MUTTON production 
and is unsurpassed as a CROSSING 
PROPOSITION. 


The Annual sales of pedigree EWES 
and RAMS will be held at HAWICK, 
SCOTLAND, on 15th and 16th, Sep- 
tember, 1925. 


Fall particulars for EXPORT sup- 
plied by the Secretary, Mr. George 
Davidson, 1 Bridge Street, Hawick, 
Scotland, 














Persuade your neighbor to 
take the National Wool 
Grower, $1.50 per year. 
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will be found that if one has good 
grass, with the usual amount of mois- 
ture, three acres per ewe will carry a 
small flock nicely. However, in order 
to get the best from such pastures, 
they should be divided by cross fences, 
and a system of pasture rotation prac- 
ticed. Every so often the sheep should 
be kept off each pasture until the grass 
seeds, and to my mind they should 
not be put on any of the grass until 
the new grass has hardened some- 
what, and above all, not until the 
ground has hardened so as to avoid 
damage from tramping, and the pull- 
ing up by the roots of the grass plants 
by reason of soft moist soil. 

I also have the figures of another 
small flock of around 100 good Hamp- 
shire grade ewes. This flock had an 
average return of between $13 and 
$14 per ewe. They were bred to a 
very good pure bred Hampshire ram, 
and when I saw them a couple of 
weeks ago they-certainly looked fine. 

Right here I might mention what 
a little selection will do. This little 
flock had been permitted to get off 
type. Being interested in helping the 
owner to get them lined out, I offered 
to get a ram for him. Accordingly, 
I spent some time studying the ewes 
and then went to the best Hampshire 
flock we had here, that of the late 
Judge A. W. Rucker of Littleton, and 
again after studying his ram lambs, I 
selected one I believed would fill the 
bill. Now you wouldn’t have liked 
this lamb, perhaps, but when we came 
to cross him on those ewes, well, you 
should see the lambs. I surely made 
a lucky pick. So it is with small flocks 
that the owner or someone else can, 
by selection, develop the individuals 
to a greater extent than is possible in 
large bands. 

Another small flock, once owned by 
myself, which was run on _ fenced 
sweet clover and grain pastures, made 
big gains. These ewes were likewise 
bred to purebred rams and the resutls 
were very satisfactory. I am inclined 
to believe that bigger returns may be 
realized from sheep run on cultivated 
pastuer than on just grass. How- 
ever, this is a matter that must be de- 
cided locally, for no general rule can 
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be laid down that would work on all 
farms. 

The main factor with small 
flocks is the man. Given a_ good 
man and good sheep, it will be a suc- 
cess. Given a good man and poor 
sheep to start with, the venture will 
do fairly well. But given a poor man 
and the best sheep in the world, the 
combination will spell a dismal failure. 

I have long advocated the small 
flocks. While the romance and fasci- 
nation of the range game is akin to 
the call of the Red Gods, yet when it 
comes down to the real fine hard pen- 
cil point figures, the small flocks of 
good sheep, well bred and cared for, 
can usually show aces and spades to 
all others in the yearly winnings. It 
is very satisfying to me to see the Na- 
tional Wool Grower take up the small 
flock question, and I, for one at least, 
will be greatly interested in every word 
that is printed on the subject. 
Littleton, Colo. Allyn H. Tedmon. 





SERVICE OF COOPERATIVE 
‘WOOL CONCERN 
APPRECIATED 


A representative of one of the larg- 
est sheep-outfits in Nevada recently 
made the following statement in re- 
gard to the work of the Pacific Coop- 
erative Wool Growers: 

“Now that we are members of the 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
there is a wonderful opportunity for 
me to learn something about wool. I 
am not going to let the privilege slip 
by. We already have a grade sheet 
from Mr. Durham, the grader in charge 
at the warehouse, informing us for 
the first time since we have been in 
the sheep business of the exact grade 
of all the wool we produce. And as 
soon as I get things lined up at the 
ranch, I am going down to the Harbor 
Warehouse, San Francisco, and spend 
a couple of weeks grading wool with 
Mr. Durham. When I get through, I 
ought to know a little more about the 
kind of wool our sheep are producing. 
{ hope it will help us to breed for bet- 
ter wool and more wool on the same 
sheep.” 
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A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE 


It is not the size of the figures that reflects the prosperity of a railroad, 
but the relationship between earnings, expenses and investment. 





Railroads are tremendous enterprises. Enormous sums are involved in 
their operation. The gross earnings of any large railroad run into many 
millions of dollars. So do its expenditures. 


Because railroad earnings are represented by such large figures it is 
sometimes difficult to get a true perspective of the business. 


The railroad with a net income of thirty millions of dollars when it has 
an investment of a billion dollars is in the same relative position as the far- 
mer with a $10,000 farm whose net earnings total $300 at the end of the year. 


An idea of the sums that are spent by Southern Pacific to give the public 
adequate and efficient service can be gained from a few items of expendi- 
ture by its transportation system in 1924, 


For new equipment, $41,884,456; to keep cars, engines and other equip- 
ment in first class condition, $47,213,237; for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, $39,367,717. 


And the tax collector took $19,867,104, virtually the same amount paid 
in dividends to the stockholders, the owners of the properties. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 








Attention Sheepmen and Predatory Animal Hunters 


A 31-page practical guide to hunters, trappers and predatory animal poisonerfs, 
written by a practical sheepman after thirty years on the range with sheep, mostly 
in Wyoming, twenty years of which were devoted to wolf and coyote trapping and 
poisoning, including the developing of scientific, appetizing and palatable baits and 
poisons. $2.00 per book, 3 books for $5.00. P. A. HERBOLD, Cokeville, Wyoming. 

Reference: Lincoln County Wool Growers Association, Kemmerer, Wyo. 











Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





STOCK SALE CATALOGS 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 


We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 








Quality Prompt Service 
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SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah. 
Capacity, 50,000 Sheep 


10,000 UNDER COVER, with separate sheep scales conveniently located for 
handling large or small lots. 600,000 sheep handled here in 1924. 


Home of THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 


SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 











Stockdale Sheep Feeding Yards 


Located in the corn belt of Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago. Excellent pastures 
securely fenced; spring water. Modern barns and facilities for grain feeding 
50,000 lambs. 


On Rock Island Lines from Fort Worth, Texas; El Paso, Texas; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Pueblo, Colo.; Omaha, Nebr.; Council Bluffs, Iowa; Saint Paul, Minn.; Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; Watertown, S. D. 


Special rates on long time feeding. For tuforimation write, 


GEORGE H. WEITZ, Stockdale, Illinois. 





Easily attached in one operation. Sufficient 
space for name, address and number. Write 
for free samples. 


240 East 2nd So., 





ivestocx MAR TAGS 


The strongest Ear Tag on the market. 


AL-WUZ-ON EAR TAG CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 








SEND FOR FREE HANDY BREEDER’S CHART 


PERFECT 
EAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE- HOGS- SHEEP 
The original self-piercing tag 
its Double Hole Lock 
Makes it suverior to all i imi- 
tations. Clamped on in 
one enw 


SALTLAKESTAMPCO. 2,5 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 














NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


An Exceptionally Good Sheep Dip 


1 Part Kreso Dip No. 1 to 72 Parts 
Water will kill 


Sheep Ticks and Sheep Scab 


It does not burn or irritate. 7 
Does not injure the fleece or skin. 
It heals shear cuts and wounds. 


Economical - Easy toUse - Uniform 


Use Kreso Dip No. 1 Freely 
to keep all farm animals healthy, to kill 
parasites and for the rapid healing of cuts, 
wounds, scratches and common skin 
troubles. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. 151. Care of Sheep. 
No. 160. Hog Diseases. 
No. 163. Care of Poultry. 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 
For Sale at all Drug Stores 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








We the 
setae 


Lowest Priced Houses 
Finest Quality Materials 
We ship direct to your R. R. aeons? aoe 
pay all freight. You save 20% 
carpenter labor, 180% in saxiies ¥.., i gd 
profits on lu mber, n ai? w paints har d- 


lumber, “ 4 

ing, roofing, z 

years of succe SEND For EREE 300K. 

LET OF DE SIG NS. 
Pacific Ready-Cut Homes, Inc., 

1362 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BUY AT WHOLESALE 442 SAVE 








The Wool Grower Chooses 
Its Advertisers. 

















